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A COURSE IN ACCOUNTANCY FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 





SCOPE 
Instruction is provided in the theory of accounts and practice of 
accountancy. This course is devoted to a ssion and application of the 


general principles of accounting with a view to providing the knowledge 
needed to insure success in the classroom, in private employment or in the 
field of public practice. The course provides excellent coaching for those 
who contemplate taking an examination with a view to obtaining either 
a certificate as a Certified Public Accountant, or membership in the Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants. The course covers a wide range, includ- 
ing such branches of accounting as system building, depreciation, part- 
nership accounting, corporation accounting, consolidations, receivership 
accounting, cost accounting, and budgetary control. 


GRADE 


Instruction of college grade is provided on an extension basis. A 
knowledge of bookkeeping principles and procedure is a prerequisite to 
enroliment. It is expected that those who enroll for this course will have 
completed a course in bookkeeping preparatory to teaching the subject 
a in most instances, will have had some experience in teaching the 
subject. 


TIME 


It is recognized that the average teacher will want to complete the 
course during spare time so that there will be no interference with regular 
duties. Since there is no uniformity in the time available for outside study 
on the part of teachers, it is not practical to attempt to set a definite time 
for completion of the course. Therefore, the course is offered on an 
——— time basis so that it may be completed at the convenience of 
the teacher. 





MATERIAL 


There are a series of twenty-four text assignments. These are arranged 
in pamphlet form containing from sixteen to forty-eight pages each. The 
working material furnished for use in completing the practice assignments 
is a loose-leaf outfit consisting of a binder and the necessary stationery. 
After the working papers for each assignment have been approved, they 
are returned together with model answers and solutions which are furnished 
for comparison and future reference. 


VACATION 


The course will be offered throughout the summer months so that 
those teachers who desire to utilize their spare time during vacation in 
the study of advanced accounting may do so. By subscribing for the course 
now, it will be possible to complete all or a major part of the work before 
school opens next September. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF BOOKKEEPING 


by 


DR. PAUL S. LOMAX* 


subjects have 

come to occupy 
a place in the program of 
studies [of the public high 
school} second only to 
English . . . The 
commercial curriculum is 
the only one of the many 
different vocational cur- 
riculums introduced into 
the high school which may 
be said to have thrived. 
Its popularity is probably 
to be explained by the 
growth of a complex commercial civilization, which 
requires a large amount of clerical service, and by 
the changing status of woman, which has cut many 
bonds holding her in the home.” 


The enrollment of the public high schools of the 
United States in 1923-1924 was 3,307,250 pupils, 
who were distributed among the different cur- 
riculums as follows:? 


cee 





NumBer Numser PERcENT 





CurrICULUM ScHoors Pupns  Pupiis 
i 14,783 2,318,363 70.1 
Commercial....... 3,742 540,975 16.4 
Home Economics... 3, 160,140 4.8 
Manual Training... 2,089 155,167 4-7 
Agriculture....... 2,604 56,469 1.7 
Industrial......... 434 41,998 z.3 
Teacher-Training... 1,453 34,138 1.0 
a 3,307,250 100.0 


It is noticed that the proportion of public high 


-school pupils in the commercial curriculum in 


1923-1924 was 16.4 percent, as compared with 
13.4 percent in 1918 and 5.3 percent in 1893. 

Since practically all public high schools that offer 
a commercial curriculum make bookkeeping a re- 
quired subject, these statistics indicate that the 
question of THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF 
BOOKKEEPING is one that concerns more than 
one-half million boys and girls in American public 
high schools.4 Furthermore, boards of education, 
school administrators, subject groups of teachers 
other then commercial, and the general public have 
a right to question the educational value of book- 
keeping when the business of bookkeeping instruc- 
tion in public high schools annually involves more 
than $25,000,000 of tax money. 


The tax-paying public are informed by Dean 
W. B. Donham of the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration that “‘com- 
mercial education in this country, whether it be in 
high school, college, or graduate work, is definitely 
untried. Untried not in the sense that it has not 
demonstrated its capacity for results to the satis- 
faction of a great many of us who are engaged in 
business education, but untried in the sense that 
we are very far yet from convincing even the most 
thoughtful citizens of the community of the in- 
trinsic value of what we are trying to do.”’5 


What scientific data have commercial teachers by 
which to prove to most thoughtful citizens the 
relative educational (including vocational) value of 
bookkeeping? Commercial, especially bookkeeping, 
teachers may believe that bookkeeping has un- 


*Dr. Lomax is Associate Professor of Commercial Education, School of Education, New York University. 

1Counts, George S. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 29, The Senior High School Curriculum, 
p. 92. Chicago: The University of Chicago School of Education, 1926. 

2U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1925, No. 40, Statistics of Public High Schools 1923-1924, p. 2. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1926. 

3Lyon, Leverett S. Education for Business, p. 7. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1922. 

‘The discussion of THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF BOOKKEEPING is confined to public high 
schools where the question is most fre _— and seriously debated. 


5Donham, 


W. B. Spotlights of 
Ginn and Co. 


ommercial Education, Vol. IV, No. II, January, 1927, p. 1. Boston: 
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questioned high educational value; but what are 
the facts? Scientific research in bookkeeping in- 
struction and practice in any adequate degree, as 
indeed in all commercial education, is yet to be 
done. Commercial teachers may stoutly maintain 
Dean Donham is wrong; but, in the absence of 
scientific data it is a case of matching one opinion 
against another, which is of little avail. 


“One of the most persistent criticisms of Educa- 
tion as a science is that it is based too largely on 
speculative philosophy; it is a matter of opinion, of 
trial and error, of personal judgment, where one 
man’s opinion is considered as good as another's 
aa This stage in the development of education 
is rapidly passing due largely to the 
widespread interest in research into educational 
problems of all kinds. Research aims to discover 
truth True progress can come only when 
ways and means of finding facts and measuring 
results are devised.”’54 


Consequently, in the face of fack of adequate 
research data by which to prove scientifically the 
educational value of bookkeeping, probably the 
most helpful thing that can be accomplished in this, 
article is to endeavor to define and analyze the 
problem in the hope that thereby thoughtful book- 
keeping teachers who know how to use the tech- 
nique of educational research may be stimulated to 
gather reliable, scientific evidence on which to base 
the solution of this problem. 


In our definition and analysis of THE EDU- 
CATIONAL VALUE OF BOOKKEEPING in 
public high schools we have at least two basic 
considerations: 


I. What is meant by the term BOOKKEEP- 
ING? 

II. By what criteria should we seek to deter- 
mine the educational value of bookkeep- 
ing? 


WHAT IS BOOKKEEPING? The primary 
object of bookkeeping is to provide the proprietor 
of a business with necessary information whereby 
he may “operate his business so that his proprietor- 
ship will be increased. To do this, he must know 
the effect of his operations on his assets, liabilities, 
and proprietorship. Every transaction he performs 
affects one or more elements of the equation, 
assets =liabilities+proprietorship. He must know 
what this effect is if he is to decide wisely on the 
advisability of performing the same or similar 
transactions in the future Records are 
also needed by organizations such as public schools, 
churches, and governmental organizations, which 
are not operated for profit Our present 
purpose is only to emphasize that it is the object 


of accounting® to provide for all of these, the in- 
formation they need for guiding their activities.*7 


This is a very comprehensive definition of book- 
keeping. Wherever and whenever a_ business 
transaction takes place—in the store, the factory, 
the wholesale house, the railroad station, the city 
hall, the home, the school, the baseball park, the 
football stadium, the bank, the postoffice, the 
express office, the church, that transaction in- 
evitably affects one or more elements of the “book- 
keeping equation” from the standpoints both of 
seller and buyer or producer and consumer of 
economic goods or services, as the case may be. 
We seek to enable our bookkeeping pupils to 
understand how each business transaction, wherever 
and whenever made, inevitably affects the “*book- 
keeping equation” in order that he may understand, 
in turn, whether the business transaction is econom- 
ically sound or unsound. In addition, we seek to 
build good workmanship skills in the practice of 
bookkeeping in varied life activities—home, church, 
school, government, organized recreation, occupa- 
tion—in order that bookkeeping practice is under- 
stood and bookkeeping understanding practiced. 
The two are complementary parts which should 
be unified in proper proportion in the learning 
process. 


BY WHAT CRITERIA SHOULD WE SEEK 
TO DETERMINE THE EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE OF BOOKKEEPING? When does book- 
keeping really have educational value in the learning 
of high school pupils? The problem is not one of 
absolute but of relative value. “The question that 
should be asked is: For the group of individuals 
involved, has the particular activity under con- 
sideration sufficient value to justify its inclusion 
in preference to other possible activities which it 
will displace.” Furthermore, we must keep in 
mind that whether or not the real educational value 
of bookkeeping is realized “depends entirely upon 
how the subject is taught.”’® We present two main 
criteria by which to evaluate the educational worth 
of bookkeeping. 


1. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CRITERION. 
Bookkeeping in its various divisions of subject 
matter and its methods of instruction must be 
within the learning capacity or ability to learn of 
the pupils, and within their life experiencing capa- 
city or ability to appreciate the need of learning 
bookkeeping. The pupil must experience a felt need 
which will put him in a state of readiness to learn. }° 

The constant tendency of teachers is “to extend 
an intellectualized.education to all individuals, 
irrespective of capacity. The exacting demands of 
his present life . . . , and an ignorance of 
the intellectual capacity of the pupil, often cause 


5aCox, Philip W. L., and others. Research Bulletin: An Outline of Methods of Research and Suggestions 
for the Use of High School Principals and Teachers, p. 1. Philadelphia: School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1926. (Cost soc. A research guide which every commercial teacher should know.) 

6In this discussion the terms “bookkeeping” and “accounting” are regarded as synonymous. 

7™McKinsey, James O. Bookkeeping and Accounting (Revised), Vol. I, Series B, p. 21-23. Cincinnati: 


South-Western Publishing Co., 1926. 


8Chapman, J. C., and Counts, G. S. Principles of Education, p. 371. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


1924. 


®Waples, Douglas. Procedures in High-School Teaching, p. 169. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. 
1 Buckingham, B. R. Research for Teachers, p. 7; also p. 9-11. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1926. 
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the schoolmaster : to submit his 
pupils to processes which are so complex in their 
nature as to be ill-adapted to the stage of develop- 
ment of the pupil.”!! To what extent do book- 
keeping teachers, who have had collegiate courses 
in accounting, and who perhaps are also practicing 
accounting “on the side”, tend to treat high school 
pupils as “miniature adults” and compel such pupils 
to undertake the study of complex bookkeeping 
topics and problems far beyond their appreciation, 
understanding, and life experiences? To what extent 
are the subject matter and teaching of balance 
sheets, profit and loss statements, accounts, business 
vouchers and forms, and practice sets made too 
complicated for the learning capacity and under- 
standable life experiences of the pupils? To what 
extent, as a result, are bookkeeping teachers success- 
ful in producing learning failures instead of learning 
successes? Here is one acid test of the educational 
value of bookkeeping. We need by means of re- 
search study to evaluate the different divisions of 
bookkeeping matter and different methods of 
instruction in terms of the learning capacity and 
actual life experiences of high school pupils. Until 
we have such scientific data on which to base our 
statements, it is almost futile for commercial 


teachers to seek to prove the educational value of 
bookkeeping. 


2. THE SOCIOLOGICAL CRITERION. Book- 
keeping in its various divisions of subject matter 
and its methods of instruction must be socially 
significant to pupils by equipping them with 
knowledges, skills, appreciations, and attitudes that 
are “directly and immediately applicable in certain 
phases of activity in life.” 1? Thus the elements of 
skill which are developed in the learning of book- 
keeping “are directly applicable in certain very 
similar activities outside the school.” !* This second 
criterion is that of direct educational values. Business 
concerns and the general public are not primarily 
interested in bookkeeping as a school subject, or 
what mere classroom achievement pupils may make 
in this subject, but business concerns and the general 
public are primarily interested in the pupils’ ability 
successfully to use their bookkeeping knowledges, 
skills, appreciations, and attitudes in office practice 
and other life situations. Do pupils learn to appre- 
ciate the social significance of bookkeeping through 
.a study of the important uses of bookkeeping as an 
instrument of control in the wise management of 
their school as a business organization, of their home 
as a business organization, of their church as a 
business organization, of their corner grocery store 
as a business organization, and so on through the 
whole range of their present life experiences within 
and without the school? How much bookkeeping 
subject matter is too “adultlike,” too much removed 
from the present lives of high school pupils, to 
enable them, even with most skillful teaching, really 
to appreciate and comprehend the social significance 
of the instruction? Furthermore, to what extent 


are the knowledges, skills, appreciations, and 
attitudes which are learned in the classroom those 
which are most valuable to the pupils in their 
essay of bookheebing! Again, to what extent 

ave the pupils learned their bookkeeping in the 
classroom in the way in which they should and will 
most likely practice that bookkeeping in business 
and other life situations? A comparative study of 
what children actually experience in the learning 
of their high school bookkeeping lessons and of 
what they actually experience in the living of their 
occupational and other life activities with reference 
to bookkeeping would tend to reveal how well 
our bookkeeping meets the sociological test—its 
educational value in terms of actual use. Here again 
we need much more extensive scientific data than 
we now have by which to attempt to prove the 
educational value of bookkeeping. 


The sociological criterion suggests certain con- 
siderations, pointed out by Inglis, 14 which we need 
to keep in mind: 

a. Is each bookkeeping topic or division of subject 
matter of universal value to all bookkeeping 
pupils? If this is not the case, is the topic 
“directly and immediately applicable” in 
business and other life situations by a 
sufficient number of the pupils to justify 
the inclusion of the topic in the course of 
study? 

b. In what particular life situations is the topic 
“directly and immediately applicable” by a 
sufficient number of the pupils to justify 
the inclusion of the topic in the course of 
study? 

c. Do the particular life situations occur often 
enough, and are they sufficiently consequential 
to justify the inclusion of the topic in the 
course of study? 


d. Is or is not the learning of the topic necessary 
for the learning of something else that is 
“directly and immediately applicable” 
enough times and with sufficient importance 
to justify the inclusion of the topic in the 
course of study? 


e. Is the topic “directly and immediately ap- 
plicable” in the life experiences of the pupils 
more from the point of view of the utiliza- 
tion or of the production of socially useful 
goods and services? 

f. Is it true or not true that the “pre-secondary 
education or the informal education of life 
does not and cannot adequately provide” 
for the learning of the topic? 

In the analysis of bookkeeping values that “are 
directly and immediately applicable in certain phases 
of activity in life”, the following principle stated 
by Cox should prove a helpful guide: “To teach 
pupils to do more effectively those desirable ac- 
tivities that they are now doing anyway, is the 
most important single task of the school; first, be- 


11Chapman, J. C., and Counts, G. S. Principles of Education, p. 374. New York: Houghtc a Mifflin 


Co., 1924. 


12Inglis, Alexander. Principles of Secondary Education, p. 388. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 


13[bid., p. 


1924. 


p. 389. 
14Inglis, Alexander. Principles of Secondary Education, pp. 389-393. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
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cause what they learn now to do well or poorly 
determines what they will do throughout life far 
more certainly than any learning for later activity 
can do; and second, because self-activity in modify- 
ing behavior, ideals, and knowledge can be stimu- 
lated and directed best if the outcomes are im- 
mediate.”’15 


By confining our main criteria for the educational 
evaluation of bookkeeping to the psychological and 
sociological criteria, some of our Seaitidd suites 
may feel that the omission of the so-called “‘mental- 
disciplinary” or transfer of training criterion is a 
serious one. We still have many commercial teachers 
who seek to prove the great educational worth of 
bookkeeping on the ground that through this study 
we can develop in our pupils “valuable general 
abilities” applicable to a variety of life experiences. 
For instance, such teachers maintain that book- 
keeping provides a most useful means of developing 
“analytical reasoning power” which may be ex- 
ercised with proper effectiveness in the solution 
of problems in commercial law, economics, chem- 
istry, secretarial training, and other in-school and 
out-of-school situations. 


Thorndike concluded from an extensive experi- 
ment which he made of mental discipline in high 
school studies that “the facts . . . . prove 
that the amount of general improvement due to 
studies is small; that the differences between studies 
in respect of it are small, so that the values of 
studies may be decided largely by consideration of 
the special training which they give”!* . . . or, 
in other words, by the consideration of direct values. 
It is interesting to notice that, though differences of 
the amount of general improvement among the 
several high school subjects are small, the subjects 
which head the list in amount of general improve- 
ment are arithmetic and bookkeeping, treated as 
one group. Physical science ranks second; algebra 
and geometry, third; Latin and French, fourth. 


“It must be recognized that the transfer of im- 
proved efficiency is not automatic,” declares Inglis, 
“and that if it is desired it must be deliberately sought 
through the organization of materials and teaching 
methods adapted to that end.” !7 That is, teachers 
of bookkeeping must seek directly to develop general 
abilities, as that of “reasoning power,” applicable 
to many kinds of life situations, or to develop 
specific knowledges, skills, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions applicable to bookkeeping situations. Com- 
mercial teachers should select one purpose or the 
other, because “subjects of study which aim at both 
ends at once are likely to produce limited results in 
both.” !8 If the question is thus reduced to a choice 
between the achievement of indirect or “transfer 
of training” values, on the one hand, and the reali- 


zation of direct or sociological values, on the other 
hand, what commercial teacher would fail to select 
the second alternative as the goal of all bookkeeping 
instruction? 


Charters has summed up the situation as follows: 
“This principle of the transfer of training has 
occupied an unenviable position in modern edu- 
cation . . . . The principle has been merely 
the bulwark of conservatism, the last argument— 
after others have failed—upon which to base the 
retention of subjects or to oppose changes 
within the subject The safe position for 
investigators to take in matters concerning the 
curriculum is that training of abilities should be 
carried on in connection with material as close to 
normal situations as is possible Supporters 
of any subject are wise when they assume that 
formal discipline is not one of the arguments in 
favor of retention of their subject . . . If by 
any chance there should be a large degree of transfer 
of training, it will be added as a value supplementary 
to the other values.” !* 


We may summarize our discussion of THE 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF BOOKKEEPING 
by stating the following principles: 


1. The term bookkeeping means a study of that 
record-keeping which furnishes the proprietor with 
necessary information whereby he may “operate 
his business so that his proprietorship will be in- 
creased.” 


2. The educational value of bookkeeping should 
be determined mainly by the psychological and 
sociological criteria in the light of an accepted 
philosophy of education and of business life in 
keeping with best American ideals. 


3. In the absence of adequate scientific data, 
which we do not now have, whereby to prove the 
educational value of bookkeeping in terms of the 
psychological and sociological criteria, bookkeeping 
teachers, as indeed all commercial teachers, should 
learn the technique -of educational research and 
apply that technique to the accumulation and 
evaluation of scientific data upon which to base the 
reconstruction and justification of bookkeeping and 
other commercial subjects of our public high schools. 


4. Educational research is simply the process of 
applying to school problems critical reflective 
thinking in terms of the most reliable data that 
can be had. “True progress can come only when 
ways and means of finding facts and measuring 
results are devised.” ?° 


(Concluded on page 34) 


15Cox, Philip W. L. Curriculum—Adjustment in the Secondary School, p. 177. Philadelphia: J. B. 


Lippincott Company, 1925. 
16 


ike, E. L. Mental Discipline in High School Studies. The Journal of Educational Psychology, 


Vol. XV (1924) p. 97. 


17Inglis, Alexander. Principles of Secondary Education, p. 411. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 

18Inglis, Alexander. Principles of Secondary Education, p. 412. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 

19Charters, W. W. Curriculum Construction, pp. 23-25. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. 

2Cox, Philip W. L., and others. Research Bulletin, An Outline of Methods of Research and Suggestions 
for the Use of High School Principals and Teachers, p. 1. Philadelphia: School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1926. (Cost soc. A research guide which every commercial teacher should know.) 
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THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A COMMERCIAL TEACHER 


by 


WILLIAM S. TAYLOR* 


HAT are the qualifications that one expects 

V \ to find in an effective teacher? If you were 

starting out this afternoon to select a 

teacher for a commercial department in a high school, 

what are the things that you would look for in the 

person to be selected? As I see the problem, there 

are two things that you would demand before you 
would be willing to interview the applicant. 


1. A KNOWLEDGE OF THE SUBJECT 
MATTER TO BE TAUGHT. I think you would 
be interested only in those who had a thorough 
knowledge of the work to be taught. No teacher 
can teach most efficiently who has not accumulated 
materials in his subject-matter field far beyond the 
point where his teaching ends. He must have a 
reserve upon which to draw at any time. One of 
the difficulties of teaching has always been the 
fact that the preparation of the teacher has been 
too hurried. They have been rushed into positions 
before they were prepared for them. The com- 
mercial schools of America have not been the only 
offenders in this particular. Public and private 
institutions alike have been too eager to fill positions 
and have sent their young people out long before 
they had the subject-matter necessary for the work 
to be done. 


2. PROFESSIONAL TRAINING THAT 
WILL INSURE SUCCESSFUL TECHNIQUE. 
It has not been so long since professional training 
was not considered necessary in the equipment of a 
teacher. There are some today who insist that it is 
wholly unnecessary that a knowledge of the subject 
matter to be taught is all-sufficient. More and more, 
however, the public is demanding professional 
training on the part of those who teach. Teaching 
is a profession to the same degree that medicine, 
dentistry and law are professions, and we have a 
right to expect professional training on the part of 
those who are to teach. 

With these two requirements satisfied we would 
be interested in looking for those qualifications that 
we believe to be essential to successful teaching. 
I shall not attempt to list all of these but I do want 
to add twelve more for your consideration. There 
is no particular virtue in the number fourteen but 
any teacher presenting these fourteen qualifications 
will never fail as a teacher of the commercial sub- 
jects. After all, the thing you are in search of is a 
teacher who will succeed. To the extent that your 
teacher succeeds, to that extent your institution 
has succeeded as a teacher training institution. 
Success after all is the most desired of all life's 
goals. So we are setting forth for you the qualities 
that make for success in teaching. 


3. A GOOD TEACHING PERSONALITY. 
There is such a thing as a good teaching personality. 
The personal appearance of any individual has much 


to do with his success or failure as a teacher. A 
well-groomed, vigorous, attractive person inspires 
immediate confidence. A neat, attractive, appro- 
priately attired teacher who has good bodily posture 
has a decided advantage over the teacher who does 
not possess these things. I am not at all sure that 
this is not one of the most important qualifications 
of a teacher. What do you look for first in a teacher? 
Does not the general impression the individual 
makes count for much in your final evaluation of 
any candidate? 

But there are other factors that enter into 
personality that are almost if not quite as important. 
One’s voice is a very definite part of his personality 
and all too frequently it is not under control. A 
good teaching voice is a great asset to any teacher. 
The rate of speech, the distinctness of enunciation, 
the flexibility of the voice, the person’s power to 
modulate his voice, has much to do with his success 
as a teacher. I have seen children made nervous 
and irritable because a teacher talked too much or 
because she talked in a high pitched tone all the 
time. It is difficult to get satisfactory results in 
any classroom where the teacher talks ina monotone, 
in a high, rasping voice, or talks too fast or too 
much. 


I do not care to discuss this phase of the problem 
at length but I would like to impress upon those 
of you who are responsible for training teachers 
that personality is a thing that can be improved 
and that it is your obligation to aid in developing 
good teaching personalities. 


Health, initiative, tact, kindness, sense of humor, 
integrity, morality, open-mindedness, cheerfulness, 
loyalty, are all factors of personality which may be 
built in ourselves if we desire to build them. Kant 
said, ‘““A man creates himself by his own activity”. 
This means to me that each individual is a candidate 
for personality. We will achieve desirable per- 
sonalities only insofar as you inspire us to our best 
efforts in this direction and only insofar as you 
help us in setting up ideals and desirable goals to 
be reached. 


4. THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER MUST 
USE GOOD ENGLISH. No teacher should be 
allowed to teach who does not use good English. 
Above all other, however, the English and the 
commercial teachers should speak and write the 
English language easily and well. In the first place 
any teacher who has a good command of English, 
who has a good choice of words, and who can say 
what he has to say easily, forcefully and convinc- 
ingly has a decided advantage over the teacher 
who has not learned to speak and write with 
ease. Secondly, pupils who must work under a 
teacher whose English is inferior are working at a 
great disadvantage and may suffer almost irrepar- 
able loss in learning to use the English language. 


*Mr. Taylor is Dean of the School of Commerce, University of Kentucky. This article is taken from an 
address delivered before the last annual meeting of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation in Chicago. 
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5. LEARN TO BE A GOOD LISTENER. 
Every teacher should be a good listener. Most 
teachers have a tendency to talk too much when 
teaching. Doctor William C. Bagley says ‘‘a teacher 
is measured by the talking she does not do’. Some- 
times we talk without saying anything helpful. 
I sat for thirty minutes listening to a recitation in 
commercial geography not long ago and heard a 
teacher say “all right’ one-hundred-one times. I 
tried to leave when she said it one hundred times, 
but she got the other one out before I could leave 
the room. She hardly gave the pupils a chance. She 
anticipated their thinking and cut short worth- 
while discussion. She was interfering without in- 
tending to do so. Pupils frequently have something 


interesting to say if they can only get the teacher 
to listen. 


6. THE TEACHER MUST BE ABLE TO 
TEACH PUPILS HOW TO STUDY MORE 
EFFECTIVELY. There is an enormous amount 
of time and energy wasted because pupils do not 
know how to study. It is the duty of every teacher 
to examine the methods of study employed by each 
pupil; to find out if possible how he uses his time; 
to ascertain as clearly as possible the amount and 
kind of work he can accomplish in a given time; 
to guide him in the distribution of his time and 
energy insofar as possible; and to assist him in a 
more efficient organization of his work habits. 
There are a number of new books in this field that 
will be found valuable to institutions training 
teachers. 


Teachers must understand the nature of thinking 
if they are to be of real assistance to the pupils in 
developing effective habits of mind. But teachers 
must examine their own habits of work before 
they can expect to do much in improving the 
habits of children. A college professor once asked 
some of his co-workers to present a statement of 
the most significant thing that teachers in service 
could do to improve their teaching. One reported 
as follows: “I find that the most significant thing 
I can do to improve my teaching is to set myself 
the task of learning something which is, com- 
paratively speaking, as difficult for me to master 
as the task I set for my pupils is for them to master 
and, in mastering my new problem, to make a 
careful, objective, analytical and introspective 
study of my own habits of work in learning what 
I set out to master”’. 


One very important means of improving teaching 
is to learn early in our lives that pupils are not 
likely to improve habits of study because of any 
admonitions of our own nor that pupils will think 
because we expect them to do so. It does not help 
materially to say: “Get your lesson, John!”* “Study 
your arithmetic, Mary!” It is highly important 
that the teacher examine the methods that the 
pupils use and assist them in developing proper 
work habits. 


I hold no illusions of getting all pupils to work 
up to a maximum. I do not believe that we can 
develop good work habits on the part of all pupils. 
Neither do I believe that the teacher will or can 
always know how a given pupil may modify his 
work habits to best advantage. The things that 


the teacher can do to advantage is to “cultivate 
those influences which may induce the learner to 
build for himself his own best intellectual method, 
his own best habits of work. For each individual 
must create his own personality by his own ac- 
tivity”. 

7. THE TEACHER MUST BE ABLE TO 
DEVELOP THE WORK SPIRIT. One of the 
great problems of the teacher, it seems to me, is 
that of economy of time in the recitation. In my 
work as a high school teacher and as a supervisor 
of teachers one of the most difficult problems I 
found was that of eliminating the waste in time 
and energy of pupils sitting passively in the class- 
rooms. The failure on the part of the teacher to 
develop in the pupils a spirit and habit of work, 
and of so organizing the school that all pupils have 
the opportunity of working up to the limits of 
their powers has been a serious handicap to Ameri- 
can childhood. The tendency to allow the average 
pupil to set the pace for the class has encouraged 
an immense amount of intellectual loafing in all 
grades of our educational system. The upper 
quartile of the class spends much time in waiting 
for the rest of the class to catch up. And what is 
the result? The brighter pupils develop a habit of 
loafing that handicaps them through life. You have 
frequently heard people say: “I don’t see how he 
ever succeeded in reaching such goals. He was just 
an average pupil and had to work so hard to keep 
up with his class.” That is probably the reason he 
was successful. He learned the habit of hard work— 
the habit of making every hour count—one of the 
greatest assets any pupil can have. It is highly 
advisable that pupils be given enough work to keep 
them busy. The habit of waddling has been the 


stumbling block to progress in many a young man’s 
life. 


The recitation period too frequently tends to 
develop a passive type of individual. It is not 
necessary that this be true, but there is a tendency 
for the pupil to be in a receptive attitude. He should 
be active, aggressive, forging ahead. In the recita- 
tion, each pupil is in competition with others of 
the group. He measures himself against and is 
measured against his classmates. You know that 
pupils work at different rates of speed. One will 
learn two, three, five, perhaps ten or twenty-five 
times as fast as another. This being true, is it not 
a question of each one measuring himself against 
his own record? This, to me, is the important thing. 
I am interested in my own progress; my own 
growth this year as compared with last; today as 
compared with yesterday. I am interested to know 
whether I am growing or whether I am wasting 
my time, energy and ability. 


Let us assume that the average class in high 
school has thirty pupils in it. Under the recitation 
system where each pupil is to be given an oppor- 
tunity to recite, the pupil will be fortunate if he is 
given one minute for self-expression. If he has five 
classes daily, he has five minutes a day for self- 
expression. What is he doing with the other forty- 
nine minutes of the fifty minute class period? The 
great problem of the teacher is to secure full par- 
ticipation of all members of the class for the entire 
period. 
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There is something of unusual value in the so- 
called laboratory period. It has always been rec- 
ognized as a time for learning something new. The 
class period should be a laboratory hour in the 
sense that each pupil comes to it to do something 
new, something in addition. It should be an hour 
of pushing forward into new fields rather than an 
hour of rehashing materials learned. 


In the recitation hour the teacher should be the 
director of thought and action. It is his problem to 
provide the raw materials for work and to provide 
a stimulating environment. The teacher is the 
leader and guide but this does not mean that pupils 
are to be dependent upon the teacher nor that the 
work is to be made easy with no difficulties to 
encounter. It does mean that the work-spirit is to 
be developed; that pupils are to be given a chance 
to solve problems that call for their best thinking 
and that they are to be given an opportunity of 
developing their maximum working powers. 


Just a little attention to the organization of the 
subject matter to be taught and to the conclusive- 
ness of each lesson will open up many avenues for 
developing the work spirit. Every lesson should be 
a unit. The pupil should feel at the end of each 
period that something definite has been accomplished 
but he should never feel that he has finished the 
challenge. He should leave the classroom each day 
conscious of the fact that he has only begun his 
problem. 


There is a danger that the commercial teacher 
may fall into the lock-step system of the public 
school program. Commercial education brought into 
the public schools a very worthy thing when it 
brought with it the method of allowing each pupil 
to progress just as rapidly as possible. There is no 
lock-step system in the commercial institutions. 
With these institutions this procedure probably did 
not grow out of a knowledge of educational psy- 
chology but out of economic necessity. It is a thing 
worth conserving and you can improve your 
efficiency by providing the opportunity for each 
pupil to forge ahead as rapidly as possible. 


8. THE TEACHER MUST BE ABLE TO 
MAKE INTELLIGENT ASSIGNMENTS. It has 
already been pointed out that teachers readily 
discover in pupils enormous differences in per- 
formance. This fact alone should modify the char- 
acter of the assignment and should prevent a 
common assignment for all pupils. Individual 
differences must be recognized and there must be 
developed on the part of the class a clear perspective 
which sets no upper limit at any time for any pupil. 


The “set lesson”, which is so common in as- 
signments today, is hardly fair for the pupil who, 
after making an honest effort, fails to master it. We 
must not forget that pupils, even though they have 
been classified according to their ability to progress, 
do not turn off equal amounts of work. No two 
individuals are equal in capacity; they are not 
equal in ability to read; they have not developed 
the same efficiency in work habits. For these reasons 
and many others, we must regard the pupil and not 
the class as the educative unit. Just look for a 
minute at the results of the set lesson. Suppose you 
assign a given lesson to a class and suppose that all 
in the class learn accurately any materials assigned. 


Is there any stimulus for the pupil who could and 
would do twice as much or five times as much? 
We must make provision for the release of the 
potential abilities of each pupil. 


We are working earnestly today to develop 
independent thinking on the part of pupils. If this 
is to be done, the assignment must be so made that 
real problems provoke the best thinking of which 
the pupil is capable. Much of our teaching in 
America in the past has been of that type that 
provokes imitation and blind obedience. A good 
illustration of this type of teaching was told to me 
recently. England sent a model aeroplane to Japan 
during the World War. In transportation the 
exhaust pipe became bent. Japan made one hundred 
aeroplanes faithful to type—all with bent exhaust 
pipes. 

There is a definite tendency away from the task 
in the assignment in education today. Teachers are 
formulating tasks in the form of problems or a series 
of problems. A problem is attended by the con 
sciousness of the purpose of the end desired while 
the task is nothing more than a piece of work that 
has been set up by the teacher for the pupil. It is 
the pupil’s problem but it is the teacher's task. 
Wherever it is possible, tasks should be made into 
problems. 


One of the things each teacher should do through 
the assignment is to clear up what would otherwise 
be an insuperable obstacle for the pupil. It is not 
fair to the pupil to allow him to work at a problem 
which is entirely beyond his ability to solve. 
Strength comes from overcoming obstacles, but we 
gain no strength from encountering obstacles which 
we do not overcome. 


9. THE TEACHER MUST BE ABLE TO 
INTEREST THE PUPIL IF SHE EXPECTS 
HIM TO WORK. Melville B. Anderson said at 
one time: “The way to educate a man is to set 
him to work; the way to get him to work is to 
interest him; and the way to interest him is to 
vitalize his task by relating it to some form of 
reality.”’s 


This means that we must learn to make every 
duty a pleasure and every task a problem. We must 
study our pupils and the assignment for each pupil 
so that each pupil each day will have enough work 
to keep him employed on a problem of interest for 
all of the working time he has available. 


If we expect pupils to achieve, they must have a 
real and abiding interest in their work. “The job 
must be a challenge; there must be something to do, 
a real problem, a chance to enhance self-esteem by 
entering upon a vital undertaking”. The boy who 
uses the study period to amuse or torment his 
fellow pupils, to cartoon his teacher, to carve his 
name or a girl's initials on his desk, is demonstrating 
a prevailing philosophy of education. There may 
be little else to do. At least the doing of these things 
gives him certain satisfactions that he considers 
more pleasing, if not of as much worth, as the tasks 
prescribed by the teacher. 


It is our problem to awaken in each child an 
interest in success and a desire to succeed. “Success 
in education should be measured by the direction 
given to the emotional currents, the growth of 
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volitional activity and awakening of a few abiding 
interests”. 


1o. THE TEACHER MUST BE ABLE TO 
PROVIDE THE BEST CONDITIONS POS- 
SIBLE FOR LEARNING. Probably the greatest 
thing in teaching is to get pupils to want to learn. 
The teacher who can make children want to learn 
has all but solved the problem of teaching. Learning 
takes place only where there is doing. Learning 
then, depends, first, upon doing and, second, upon 
the interest with which it is done. There is no 
such thing as learning except as it is done with 
satisfaction or annoyance and the greater the 
satisfaction or annoyance the more lasting the 
learning. In the degree that a strong inner urge or 
purpose is aroused, it is necessary that the teacher 
stimulate the pupil to the greatest possible effort. 
The greater the effort that succeeds, the greater 
the satisfaction of success and, consequently, the 
broader and better the learning. 


This raises the question as to how difficult a 
problem or project a pupil should attempt. I think 
we are safe in saying that he should attempt just 
as difficult a problem or project as he can succeed 
with. This raises, also, the question as to whether 
or not failure ever should be allowed on the part 
of any pupil. Shall we ever allow a pupil to fail at 
any given thing? Failure up to a certain point is 
stimulating but beyond that it is discouraging. It 
is our job as teachers to work against final failure 
and utter discouragement. 


The two purposes of teaching all subjects ac- 
cording to Briggs are (1) to furnish worth while 
matter and (2) to furnish a method for future 
independent work. It is your job and mine to be 
sure that each day's teaching shall contribute 
something that is worthy and that each pupil each 
day ‘o- develop a method for future independent 
work. 


11. THE TEACHER MUST BE ABLE TO 
ANALYZE THE WORK TO BE ACCOM- 
PLISHED. Good teaching demands that the teacher 
analyze his job and set up the aims and objectives 
of his work as a teacher. The best teaching demands 
that the teacher and the pupils working in co- 
operation set up the aims and the objectives of the 
program of work. In the first place, the learner 
is entitled to know what is expected of him. 
Secondly, unless the aims and objectives that have 
been set up are the aims and objectives of the 
pupils as well as of the teacher, they will never be 
fully achieved. The pupils will work more in- 
telligently and with more interest and enthusiasm 
if they have helped to set the goals to be achieved 
and if these goals are kept clearly and definitely 
before them. Few teachers realize how hazy and 
indefinite their aims and objectives are until they 
attempt to set them up. Clear, effective thinking 
depends upon well defined objectives. Unless 
specific aims are set up and methods and content 
adjusted to these aims, there will be a tendency 
to drift in teaching and the goals that have been 
set up will not be achieved. 


12. THE TEACHER MUST HAVE A 
KNOWLEDGE OF CURRICULUM CON- 
STRUCTION. Perhaps no one subject is re- 
ceiving more of the attention of men and women 
in education today than the curriculum problem. 


We have ceased to think of the curriculum as so 
much subject matter to be mastered but as ex- 
periences to be had. As a result of this changed 
conception we have also ceased to think of the 
children as storehouses for facts but as thinking 
human beings. Bonser says: “That school work is 
justified which bears a vital relationship to some 
worthy purposes of life”. In the lowest: grades of 
the elementary school as in the most advanced 
years of college or university, “that only is edu- 
cative which is appreciated for its worth by the 
pupil or student”. Schools have no basis for ex- 
istence except that of proving helpful means and 
experiences in meeting the various needs of life 
itself. This means that the teacher must recognize 
the necessity of making the curriculum of the 
school a reflection of life activities and that the 
work of the school must contribute directly to the 
future well-being of the pupil. 

13. THE TEACHER MUST BE ABLE TO 
VALUATE HIS OWN TEACHING. It is not 
fair to send any young teacher out without some 
means of measuring his own teaching. He must be 
able to judge his own efforts if he is to improve 
them. How would you judge teaching? What are 
the standards that you would use? Doctor Frank 
McMurray says that the only means of judging 
teaching is through the activities of pupils. Too 
frequently we judge instruction upon the basis 
of the activity of the teacher. What the pupil 
finally does determines the value of the teacher's 
efforts. Doctor McMurray proposes four standards 
against which we may judge our teaching. They 
are as follows: (1) Motive on the part of the pupils; 
(2) Consideration of values by pupils—art of 
questioning: (3) Attention to organization by 
pupils; (4) Initiative by pupils. 

The intelligent discussion stimulated on the part 
of the pupils is usually a good index to one’s teach- 
ing. “The first and acid test of the vital class period 
is the work spirit. The dust of industry is a good 
sign. The teacher is included in this test”. 


14. THE TEACHER MUST BE ABLE TO 
PROVIDE CONDITIONS FOR HIS OR HER 
OWN GROWTH. No teacher will ever need to 
worry about his own growth so long as he keeps a 
major problem for solution ahead of him. We think 
in response to a problem. Without a problem there 
is no creative thinking. When a teacher becomes 
satisfied to do the chores of the school, he has just 
about served his usefulness. Teachers—real teachers 
—do not like to be assigned too many little jobs 
each day. It kills initiative. There is no vision in 
isolated set tasks. This is just as true for pupils as 
for teacher. A man’s sized job appeals to the boy. 
It is a real challenge to him. We all grow with 
responsibility. It is our problem to see to it that we 
as well as the pupils have enough responsibility to 
insure growth. 

Miller says that: “After all, the most important 
thing in education is to have boys and girls wanting 
to learn. For the ultimate veto lies in the pupil. If 
he refuses to respond, the best teaching is of no 
avail. Any teacher able to devise procedures in 
which conspicuously large numbers of pupils really 
want to master their studies transcends accredited 
methods and grips essential values in stimulating 
and guiding mental life. The desire and the ability 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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THE CORRELATION OF BOOKKEEPING 
AND ECONOMICS 


by 
ARTHUR W. 


CONOMICS is 
EB. probably most sim- 
ply and commonly 
defined as the “Science of 
Wealth”. The purpose of 
economics is, among other 
things, to treat the forms 
of the ownership of 
wealth and the modes of 
its accumulation and dis- 
sipation. I have chosen 
these two purposes for 
discussion because it 
seems that it is with 
these two that we are 
primarily interested in a discussion of the subject 
before us this afternoon. 





And now what is wealth? From an economic 
viewpoint it is most commonly defined as “Material 
objects owned by human beings and external to 
the owner’’. In considering a definition of private 
or individual wealth I prefer to define a man’s 
wealth as “the property rights which he has in 
material objects external to himself*’. It is with this 
private wealth that we are concerned in teaching 
bookkeeping. And, of course, we must consider 
this term private or individual wealth as also 
meaning the wealth of a partnership or a corpora- 
tion. 


Why does man engage in business? There is only 
one answer, the hope of increasing his wealth, or, 
in every day parlance, “to make a profit’. It being 
then a question of increasing his wealth, it is quite 
obvious, I think, that the problem is economic. 
Why does the business man keep books? In order 
that he may know whether he is increasing or 
decreasing his wealth. It follows then I think that 
the keeping of these books is also a question of 
economics. 


The days of teaching bookkeeping as a mere 
mechanical process are gone. If the object of teach- 
ing bookkeeping is merely to instruct students to 
record neatly certain transactions in certain places, 
“because it says so in the book”, then I very much 
question the educational value of the subject. And 
I think you will all agree with me. We define 
bookkeeping as, ‘““The systematic recording of busi- 
ness transactions”, and we further define a business 
transaction as, “An exchange of equal values”. We 
are then making exchange the basis of our book- 
keeping records, and exchange is an economic 
process. An exchange of what? Of one form of 
wealth for another. You buy goods from your 
grocer, paying cash therefor. You have exchanged 
your right in the cash for the grocer’s right in the 


JOHNSON* 


goods, or you may purchase the goods on credit, 
and you have given the grocer a stated right in 
your wealth for his right in the groceries trans- 
ferred. You and your grocer have a joint right in 
your wealth to the extent of the value of the 
groceries you have purchased on credit. And so 
the business man buys goods, giving therefor his 
stated or implied promise to pay for them in the 
future. Why not then a debit to merchandise be- 
cause of the right received by the merchant in 
another form of wealth, rather than “‘debit mer- 
chandise because it comes in”, and a credit to 
Accounts Payable because of the wealth transferred, 
rather than “credit Accounts Payable because it 
causes value to come into the business?” Isn't the 
first a clearer and more logical explanation than the 
latter, for it explains the transaction in terms of the 
economic factors? 

One does not get far into the intricacies of book- 
keeping before he realizes that two very important 
subjects are capital and income. Economically 
capital is defined as, “a stock of wealth existing at 
a given instant of time”, while income is “‘a flow of 
benefits from wealth through a period of time”. 
The stock in trade of a merchant on a certain 
day, the amount of food in a pantry at a given 
instant are examples of capital, whereas the sales of 
merchandise made in the course of a given period 
by a given merchant, or the satisfaction derived 
from the consumption of a quantity of food: by a 
family in a given week would be examples of income. 
A dwelling house is capital; the shelter it affords 
during a given time is income. 

A commences business investing cash $10,000, 
and we set up a Balance Sheet for the business as 
follows: 

BALANCE SHEET 


$10,000 | A, Capital 





Cash $10,000 


On one side, the left, we indicate the right the 
business has in the cash, on the other side, the right, 
we show the obligation of the business to A. At 
the end of a given period, having kept a faithful 
record of the transactions, we strike another Balance 
Sheet as follows: 


BALANCE SHEET 





Cash $6,000 | AccountsPay. $ 2,000 
Accounts Rec. 4,000 | A, Capital 12,000 
Mdse. Inv. 3,000 

$14,000 $14,000 


Analyzing the above we find that the flow of 
benefits to the business has been so great as to 
increase the obligation of the business to A by 


*Mr. Johnson is Assistant Professor of Accounting and Economics in the University of New Hampshire. 
This article is taken from an address which he delivered at the last annual meeting of the New England High 


School Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
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$2,000. In other words, the wealth of the business 
has been increased by $2,000. Or we might find the 
Balance Sheet appearing as follows: 


BALANCE SHEET 





Cash $6,000 | AccountsPay. $2,000 
Accts. Rec. 3,000 | A, Capital 8,000 
Mdse. Inv. 1,000 

$10,000 $10,000 


Indicating a decrease in the wealth of the business 
of $2,000, and a condition that is not economically 
sound. 


The increase or decrease in capital we term a 
profit or loss. But what is profit? The economist 
refers to it as the residual income. Payment is made 
for the use of land in the form of rent, capital is 
paid for by interest, and the labor of the proprietor 
is reimbursed by salary. The balance or residue, if 
any, is a profit. One of the objects of keeping ac- 
counting records is to determine this residue. If the 
business owns the real estate, rent is paid in the 
form of taxes, repairs, insurance and depreciation. 
If the property is hired a stated sum is paid as 
rent. The owner is credited with interest and 
salary, and whatever income may be left is con- 
sidered as net profit. If the income is insufficient 
to meet the above mentioned items the business 
has suffered a loss. The economic change in the net 
capital of the business is what is actually being 
recorded. And such being the case it is my con- 
tention that the economic side should not be 
ignored in explaining the account keeping. 


Capital is constantly changing, although in our 
bookkeeping procedure we frequently fail to change 
the capital account, treating the change as surplus 
or deficit or undivided profits. 


Why does the individual entrepreneur wish to 
expand his business by interesting one or more 
other individuals and forming a partnership? To 
increase the wealth of the business in order that 
the income or profits may be increased. Reasons 
which are entirely economic. I wonder if in teach- 
ing partnership bookkeeping we always emphasize 
these economic advantages of the partnership. It is 
my belief that if we will do so our students will 
grasp more quickly the meaning of the new type 
of organization and respond much better. 


And again when we come to the corporation, it 
is well to bring out the future changes in the busi- 
ness organization, the economic reasons therefor, 
and the effects such changes have on the bookkeep- 
ing practice. 


I recall very plainly my first instruction in book- 
keeping, over twenty years ago. I found myself 
surrounded with invoices, checks, notes, slips rep- 
resenting merchandise, college currency, etc., and 
although we had as a teacher a woman reputed to 
be a very excellent instructor of bookkeeping, we 
got the idea that the three cardinal virtues of good 
bookkeepers were (1) to get all the miscellaneous 
papers around us into the proper envelopes, (2) to 
prepare a neat paper without blots or erasures, 
(3) to get the Trial Balance to balance. If a boy or 
girl was so unfortunate as to write a poor or medi- 

‘ ocre hand he or she was doomed to a disappointing 
grade in the subject. (Please understand that I am 


not minimizing the value of good penmanship and 
the neat preparation of written work. I am simply 
trying to show that these items are not the first in 
importance in teaching bookkeeping. Many ex- 
cellent penmen make poor accountants.) If we ran 
across something we did not understand and asked 
the instructor for an explanation we were told to 
look it up or “you will find it on page so and so”. 
The instructor sat behind her desk with the key 
spread out before her and told us whether or not 
our Trial Balance totals were correct. Possibly 
some of you have had a similar experience. Needless 
to say I completed the course knowing very little 
about bookkeeping and being absolutely helpless 
without the textbook in front of me. My plea is 
that if that teacher had endeavored to explain to 
us what bookkeeping was for and what the business 
processes were that we were trying to record we 
would have known more about business procedure 
and account keeping. But in order to have done so 
she would have had to have drawn on her knowl- 
edge of simple economics and that knowledge might 
have been lacking. 

It seems that Profit and Loss accounts, or as 
some prefer to call them, revenue and expense 
accounts, are among the most difficult to teach. 
How often a student says, “I don’t see why we 
should credit an income account when it is some- 
thing coming in.” And you laboriously explain that 
the income account has caused value to come in, 
and that value is represented by an increase in 
some asset. It seems to me that this can be more 
easily taught by means of an economic explanation, 
viz.: Some asset has been increased, and inasmuch 
as we show assets and their increases on the debit 
side, this item of increase must be debited. On the 
other hand, the credit side of our Balance Sheet 
shows the liability of the business to the proprietor, 
and if the wealth of the business has been increased 
the liability of the business to the proprietor must 
have increased accordingly, hence we enter an equal 
amount on the credit side of our books. Certainly 
this is a more logical and less arbitrary explanation 
than the old one. 

I suppose all teachers of bookkeeping at some 
time in their course give instruction in the use of 
bank checks. But how many teach students what a 
check really is. Checks arise from deposits made 
by the depositor, subject to his order. They con- 
stitute a class of credit instruments known as deposit 
currency, and circulate locally and limitedly be- 
cause of faith in the drawer and the bank on which 
the checks are drawn. We are usually content to 
tell the pupil that checks are the same as money 
and are handled in the books as cash. Such ex- 
planation suffices for the mechanics, but isn’t it 
wiser to make the subject of bookkeeping more real 
by explaining the economic status of a check? 

What is credit? The ability to obtain goods in 
the present to be paid for in the future. An economic 
problem. In bookkeeping we are constantly dealing 
with credit transactions. Suppose we sell goods to a 
customer on credit, what entry do we make? We 
debit Accounts Receivable and credit Sales. What 
is this item of Accounts Receivable? The promise 
of our customer to pay, in due time, for the goods 
purchased. This promise may be express or implied. 
I am wondering if we always make clear to our 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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OFFICE TRAINING 
by 
J. E. CHAMBERLIN* 


MODERN high school is a complex organi- 
A zation. Picture, if you will, the similarity of 

the modern high school to a small community, 
say of 2,000 inhabitants. A modern high school of 
2,000 enrollment publishes a weekly newspaper, 
perhaps gives motion picture shows, has a theatre 
where plays and entertainments are given, has its 
athletic teams taking part in contests, charging 
admission. The student body is organized into 
numerous clubs and organizations for the various 
purposes of recreation, study, and charity. Taking 
it all in all, we have a little world or community in 
itself. What an opportunity if offered the com- 
mercial department of such a school for the practical 
application of the subjects taught! Logically, the 
commercial department usually falls heir to the 
management of the major activities. 


If the commercial department is to open itself 
to the greatest opportunity for service, it is an 
easy matter for it to be literally snowed under. 
This was my experience a year ago, when I at- 
tempted to assume the responsibility and parcel 
out work to students myself. Necessity—that 
famous “mother of invention” then led us in 
Roosevelt High School to adopt a plan which, 
though new, seems to contain a good deal of promise. 
I had found that, under the old plan, little time 
was left the students to accomplish the tasks 
assigned. Then I conceived the idea of shifting the 
responsibility to the students performing the tasks. 
In order to do this, the office training class, which 
should theoretically be made up of advanced 
students, is organized into a class of secretaries. 
Members of the class write letters of application 
to heads of departments, advisors of activities and 
other busy teachers. The students are required to 
secure their own positions, the teachers having the 
opportunity to select the most desirable for their 
particular work from the list of applications they 
receive. This formality puts the students on their 
metal, gives them practical experience, while they 
are still in school, in the process of securing a 
position, and reveals to them the mistakes they are 
most likely to make when applying for work. 


The positions secured, the students stay with 
them for a semester. This offers an opportunity for 
them to study their work and their employers. They 
secure enough experience with a given kind of work 
to be held responsible for their acts. Considering 
their training and qualifications it seems not only 
fair to expect the commercial students to do the 
clerical work for the student activities, but it also 
offers them an opportunity to demonstrate that 
they can assume responsibility. 


The type of practical work the department is 
called upon to do varies so much that class in- 








struction and group supervision is impossible. To 
have each job come to the department direct and 
then parcel it to our students would require a great 
deal of checking and record keeping to keep track 
of work received. The worst of assigning each 
separate job is the never ending repetition of in- 
structions and corresponding loss of time. The 
secretaries, however, relieve the teacher of all of 
this detail. If a question arises some one in particular 
is responsible. It is easy to put your finger on the 
right person, and there is a carry over to the next 
task to insure against repetition of the error. 


Some of the students have the opportunity of 
meeting callers, keeping a calendar and notifying 
their employers of engagements, phoning committee 
members to set dates for meetings, and similar 
secretarial tasks. All of this helps the students to 
know what their work is all about and they can 
proceed more intelligently. 


To provide for the lulls and gaps that occur, the 
students fill in with practice on calculating machines 
learning the fundamentals of their operation, and 
reading books and magazines, such as, the Rono- 
graphs, by the Ronald Press, on related topics as 
Business Mail, Business Etiquette for Women, and 
The Use of the Telephone in Business. An oppor- 
tunity is offered the student to do actual work and 
have a steady employer whose whims and methods 
are to be studied, and in this way we hope to 
develop initiative and tact. In short, traits of 
character can be developed that cannot be de- 
veloped from a textbook. 


The advantages are mutual; the teachers have 
soneone upon whom they can depend for taking 
letters for their personal correspondence, writing 
of outlines for their class work or for their own 
advanced studies. All departments are not always 
favored as the commercial department is by having 
publishers prepare printed tests of the modern true 
and false-completion type, which makes it necessary 
for teachers in other departments to make up their 
own tests. These are prepared and given to the 
secretaries, who cut stencils and run off the re- 
quired number of copies. 


No restrictions are placed; the teachers are 
encouraged to give the students as much work as 
they can. This oftimes involves the preparation of 
legal papers, income tax reports, writing of con- 
tracts, making bank deposits, assembling of data 
for reports and books, making out of reports and 
graphs from the material gathered. In this way the 
students get a taste of real work that differs from 
the copies they make from the neat, orderly page 
of a textbook. 


Besides providing secretaries for individual 
teachers, the office practice department has its 


*Mr. Chamberlin is head of the Commercial Department of the Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Wash- 


ington. 
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cashiers, auditors, bookkeepers, typists, and public 
stenographer, who take care of the general cor- 
respondence, bookkeeping, and general activities. 
In the course of their work, the letters written are 
actually mailed, the checks written represent real 
money, and the bookkeeper must reconcile with 
the bank at the end of the month. And so it goes 
in regular business fashion. 


A real spirit of service is developed. All of this 
fits into the general organization and management 
of the school, and students feel that they are a vital 
part of the organization and that they carry some 
of its responsibilities. Some schools in smaller com- 
munities do somewhat the same thing by reaching 
out into the community and doing work for various 
local firms and organizations. We also do some work 
of this nature. We have in preparation at this 
writing a seventy-five page book for our Parent 
Teacher organization. 


It would be difficult to list all of the duties 
performed, but it is safe to say that the department 
as a whole, performs about all of the tasks to be 
found in the ordinary clerical position. 


OFFICE PRACTICE ORGANIZATION 
ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL—SEATTLE, WASH. 
J. E. Chamberlin—Teacher in Charge 


Student Position 
Marjorie Dodds Asst. Treas. 
Kathleen Thornton Chief Clerk 
Gwendolyn James Secretary 
Charles Gilleland Auditor 
Blanche Drever Public Stenographer 


A committee meeting was called last semester 
of the history teachers of the city high schools to 
discuss the organization of history courses. The 
representative of Roosevelt, through the aid of his 
secretary, had his work so well prepared that in- 
quiries were made concerning how he did it. The 
meeting was largely taken up by a discussion of 
this secretarial plan. 

The commercial course is among the latest high 
school courses to be offered; and, in the commercial 
course, office practice is perhaps the latest addition. 
In how many cases is it a real practice class? It is 
true that greater speed could be gained if part of 
the time were spent on formal drill, but there the 
question arises, has the student’s knowledge of and 
capacity to do things kept pace with typing speed? 
Is there not danger of neglecting the one for the 
other? Doesn't the business man demand service, 
and isn’t our mission to prepare our students for 
service? At the same time, of course, we should 
supply them with as much general information for 
general culture and future growth as is possible. 
Our method seems to be a real help in attaining 
these ends. 


Maurine McFarland 


Typist, File Clerk 


Dick Sundgren Statistical Clerk 
Fred Huey Cashier 
Russell Langtry Stock Clerk 
Doris Bratlund Secretary 
Lura Carlyle Secretary 
Betty Burney Secretary 
Betty Burney Secretary 
Charlotte Cain Secretary 
Eleanor Neilson Secretary 
Margaret Cooper Secretary 
Wiltha Cotton Secretary 
Florence Fister Secretary 
Dorothy Harrison Secretary 
Ruby Humphrey Secretary 
Elmer Schoen Secretary 
Lucille McAmis Secretary 
Agnes Smith Secretary 
Agnes Smith Secretary 
Maxine Woodin Secretary 
Helena DeGraw Secretary 
Charles Gilleland Secretary 
Leora Lathrop Secretary 
Willow Reger Secretary 
Evelyn Campbell Secretary 
Thelma Butler Secretary 
Orbie Cox Typist 





Teacher As 

J. E. Chamberlin Treasurer 

J. E. Chamberlin Office Practice 

J. E. Chamberlin Head of Com’l Dept. 
J. E. Chamberlin Office Practice 

J. E. Chamberlin Office Practice 

J. E. Chamberlin Office Practice 

J. E. Chamberlin Office Practice 

J. E. Chamberlin Office Practice 


J. E. Chamberlin 
Mr. Rarig 
Mrs. Gilbreath 


Mr. Corskie 
Miss Conoway 
Miss Willcox 
Miss Willcox 
Miss Willcox 
Mr. Toomey 
Mrs. Guenther 
Miss Breazeale 
Miss Glass 
Mr. Berthiaume 
Miss Whitmire 
Mr. Kirchsner 
Miss Greguson 
Mr. Riggs 

Mr. Deits 
Miss Chappell 
Miss Fulton 
Mr. Scholl 


Mr. Morgan 
Miss Denecke 
Miss Breazeale 





Office Practice 

Head of Eng. Dept. 

Sr. Class Advisor 
Treas. Pi Lambda Theta 
Head of Science Dept. 
Advisor of Health Com. 
Advisor of Thrift Com. 
Advisor of Thrift Com. 
Advisor of Thrift Com. 
Head of History Dept. 
Librarian 

Charge of School Paper 
Girls’ Advisor 

Boys’ Advisor 

Dramatic Coach 

Head of Math. Dept. 
gec ¥ S: 11.5. T. LL. 
Make-up Corps 

Head of Manual Arts, Stage 
Head Lang. Dept. 

Art Teacher 

Book Room 

Pres. Men’s Club 

Pres. Y. M.C. A. 
Torch Society 

School Paper 
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AUDITING PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE 
Problem No. 5 


by 


GEORGE E. BENNETT, LL. M. 


Eprror’s Note—This concludes a series of articles on Auditing Principles and Procedure, prepared for 
publication in “The Balance Sheet” by Prof. Bennett, head of the Department of Accounting at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Certified Public Accountant of New York. It is hoped that this series of articles has proved in- 


teresting and valuable to the readers of this publication. 


HE sincere hope is expressed that the in- 
terested readers of these pages have profited 
adequately from their study of the problems 

and related solutions which have been offered on 
the subject of auditing. Profit in this connection 
contemplates an increase in one’s knowledge of 
audit theory, and in the application thereof. It is 
fundamentally axiomatic in accounting science that 
a study of theory without practice at best results 
only in a pleasant mental diversion. 


The problem this month, taken from one of the 
writer's final examinations which, by the way, 
never tolerate any of this true and false game, 
concerns the preparation of an audit plan. Many 
accountants seemingly are inconsistent in their 
insistence that an audit plan is unnecessary, and 
even vicious in that it tends to dull an operative’s 
initiative. These folks either are afraid that a 
discussion of such a subject gives away the secrets 
of making a living, or they forget that in some 
manner such a plan is developed for each case 
undertaken. In the latter event, it may consist of 
merely a record of what was done each day on the 
engagement in hand. Every person on an auditor's 
staff carries a note book in which are entered every 
day all the things done which have a bearing upon 
the work, and the time spent thereon. Were this 
not so, it would be impossible to prepare the weekly 
time report or to submit to the client a detailed 
schedule of time spent on his case should this be 
called for—which is often. 


PROBLEM 


Upon the basis of the following list of accounts 
and records, prepare a representative audit plan. 
It is to be assumed that this business has been in 
existence at least six months, is owned by a small 
number of stockholders, is of moderate size, its 
capital being $50,000.00, and this capital all paid in 
in cash. The company is district agent for a medium 
priced automobile. The management believes that 
the best advertising the company can secure is to 
have its cars out upon the streets in the hands of 
satisfied purchasers; hence, its trade-in allowances 
are generous. 


The list of accounts comprises the following: 
Imprest Fund; Cash on Deposit; Notes Receivable; 
Customers; Inventory; Machinery, Tools, Equip- 
ment; Office Furniture and Fixtures; Deferred 
Charges to Profit and Loss; Creditors; Payroll 
Unpaid; Deposit; Capital Stock; Surplus; Profit and 
Loss; Sales of Cars; Sales of Parts; Sales of Acces- 
sories; Sales of Supplies; Purchases of Cars; Pur- 
chases of Parts; Purchases of Accessories; Purchases 


of Supplies; Wages; Commissions; Advertising; 
Demonstration; Shop Expense; Salaries; Rent; 
Light and Heat; Insurance; Sundry Expense. 


The list of records, these being columnar and 
loose-leaf, is as follows: Stock Certificate Book; 
Stock Book; Minute Book; Purchase and Expense 
Register; Car Record; Inventory Record; Payroll; 
Sales Binders; Sales Recaps; Notes Register; Cash 
Receipts Register; Check Register; Petty Cash 
Record; General Journal; Customers’ Ledger; 
Creditors’ Ledger; General Ledger. 


SOLUTION 


Three bases exist for preparing an audit plan: 
1. Statement basis. Hereunder the plan is con- 
structed from the viewpoint of the statements: 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Statement; 

2. Book Basis. In this case the plan is constructed 
from the viewpoint of the records and data 
to be examined; 

3. Combination statement and book basis. Here- 
under the plan is constructed first on the 
statement basis, and then is revised and re- 
vamped by reference to the records and data 
to be examined. The solution offered below 
illustrates this third method of preparation. 


The plan submitted, by some, may be viewed as 
rather voluminous. Hovewer, its length seems 
justifiable inasmuch as to the uninitated and to the 
Junior Assistant the obvious is not always readily 
obvious. The reader is cautioned against applying 
this plan indiscriminately to any audit. Particular 
circumstances demand particular treatment. Fixed 
rules never can take the place of independent 
procedure. Nevertheless, the plan offered may be 
viewed as the groundwork subject to expansion or 
shrinkage, and to adjustment, as a particular case 
unfolds itself to the auditor. 


Imprest Fund—Petty Cash Book: 
Count petty cash on hand 
. Compare with P. C. B. balance 
. Note all unusual items 
(1) Accommodation checks cashed 
. Test vouchers 
Examine and list vouchers unentered 
Verify transactions from B/S date to date of 
count 
Confer with Treasurer on differences and on 
unusual items 
h. Adjust books for vouchers not charged up on 
B/S date 
i. Check additions: February-April-October: 
(1) Total columns 
(2) Cross footings 


one 
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. Check postings to P.L. for February, 


(3) Distributions 
Check postings 


. Secure executive approval of all unsigned 


vouchers 


Cash on Deposit—Cash Book: 


. Count undeposited cash on hand 
. Deposit cash and checks in drawer, requesting 


advice of protest 


. Compare deposits on bank statement for last 


month of year with C. R. R. 


. Vouch checks for February, April, October 


with C. R. 


. Reconcile with bank balance 


Compare total bank balances with C.R.R. 


. Secure bank confirmation: 


(1) Balance per bank records closing date of 
period 

(2) Liens against bank balance; notes, etc. 

Examine entries for old checks outstanding and 
for deposits not recorded by banks 

Compare details of deposits for February, April, 
October, and last week of period with C.R.R. 

Verify footings of C.R. for February, April, 
October 


. Compare total deposits on bank statements with 


total cash receipts for February, April, 
October 
Scrutinize cash entries balance of period 
Scrutinize cash entries first month following 
period’s close 
Check completely all postings to G.L. 
Check postings to S.L. for February, April, 
October 
April, 
October 


. Scrutinize cash system for improvements 


Notes Receivable—Note Register: 


. Compare notes on hand with N.R. 

. Confirm notes outside by correspondence 

. Prove total of open items in N.R. with control 
. List notes; or list overdue and special items 

. List collateral, if any 

. Separate officers’ and employees’ notes from 


others 


. Verify special notes or notes of large amounts 


by correspondence 


. Calculate or verify accrued interest 


List notes under discount, or secure list; verify 
Determine reserve for discounted notes 


. Determine renewals, if any 


Trace all notes paid to C.R.R. to verify cor- 
rectness for February, April, October 


. Trace to C.R.R. all notes paid since last day of 


audit period 


. Secure executive approval of notes charged off 


Customers—Customers’ Ledger: 


. Compare ledger balances with abstract, testing 


accuracy of balances 


. Verify footings 
. Check with control 


Age, if necessary 


. Circularize, if possible 


Determine that balances represent specific items 


. List credit balances separately 
. Check postings for February, April, October 
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Confer with credit man or with treasurer on 
unusual items and overdue accounts 
Provision for discount and freight reserve 


. Determine if any accounts assigned or pledged 


Scrutinize entries for bad accounts written off 


. Separate officers’ and employees’ accounts from 


others 


Inventory: 


. Test sheet extensions 
. Test footings by adding dollars on each sheet 


only, and estimating cents 


. Verify transfers to recaps 
. Compare some prices with purchase invoices 
. Check these prices against present market prices 


Make inquiry as to obsolete items and as to 
those carried in large quantities 


. Secure certificate as to obsolete goods 
. Determine if part of stock hypothecated 


Secure certificate as to correctness 
Use “gross profit” or “markup” test 


. Verify unsold cars by units 


Vendors properly credited? 


Purchase and Expense Register: 


. Compare vouchers with entries for February, 


April, October, noting: 
(1) Nature of charge 
(2) Special items 
(3) Approval 
(4) Distribution 
Verify cross-footings 

October 


for February, April, 


. Verify total column footings same period 
. Check all postings to G.L. 
. Check against receiving records for February, 


April, October; same for last half of last 
month of audit period; same for first half of 
first month of new period 
Note items to be verified from other records: 
(1) Minute Book 


. Scrutinize treatment of deductions—before or 


after approval of vouchers 


. Scrutinize system for improvements 


Machinery—Tools—Equipment: 


If inventoried, proceed somewhat as above for 
“inventory” 


. If book valuation, check all entries against 


original purchase invoice 
Consider adequacy of depreciation reserve 


. Guard against overvaluation 


‘Title O.K.? 
Go into shop and examine for presence and 
apparent condition 


Office Furniture—Fixtures: 


As for Machinery, Tools and Equipment, as above: 


a. 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e 


a. 


Deferred Items: 


General: 
(1) Test calculations made, or prepare same 
(2) Compare totals with ledger accounts 
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Prepaid Insurance: 

(1) Examine and list policies 

(2) Determine unexpired portions 

(3) Determine properness and adequacy of 
policies 

(4) Examine coinsurance feature 

(5) Determine contingent liability for mutual 
companies 

(6) Examine policies for clause uniformity 


. Prepaid Interest: 


(1) Apportion approximately as between 
periods 
Prepaid advertising: 
(1) Defer only extraordinary expenditures 


. Prepaid Selling Expense: 


(1) Defer only extraordinary expenditures 
(2) Scrutinize sales contracts 


Creditors—Creditors’ Ledger: 


. Compare ledger balances with abstract, noting 


items overdue 
If past due accounts voluminous, age same 
Verify abstract footings 


. Check with control 


Check with creditors’ statements 
List separately: 
(1) Debit balances 
(2) Amounts due officers; employees 


. Unentered liabilities possibility; examine: 


(1) Purchase records 

(2) Receiving records 

(3) Inventory 

(4) Unentered invoices 

(5) Entries subsequent to close of period 
(6) Payments subsequent to close of period 


. Investigate for loss possibility: 


(1) Purchase commitments 

(2) Sales orders for future delivery 
Secure executive certificate: 

(1) Purchases and expenses 

(2) Legal claims 

(3) Damage claims 

(4) Bank loans 


Deposit: 


. Analyze 


Liabilities Accrued: 


. Test, or prepare calculation for: 


(1) Taxes: 
(a) Property 
(b) Income 
(2) Light, heat 
(3) Commissions 
(4) Rent 
(5) Salaries 


. Check with ledger 


Capital Stock: 


. Scrutinize minutes as to issue, dividends, etc. 

. Scrutinize stock issuance 

. Scrutinize charter 

. Prepare stockholders’ list from stock certificate 


book 


. Check stock list to stock ledger and to control 
. Check transfers and postings to ledger 
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Surplus: 


. Scrutinize adjustments during period 
. Secure executive approval for changes advisable 
. Summarize changes for report 


Car Record: 


. Compare machine numbers of received cars per 


invoices as entered on P.B., with entries on 
car record 


. Compare descriptions of used cars received in 


trade per journal entries with credit to 
buyers’ accounts 


. Prepare statement of cars received for checking 


against cars sold and car inventory 
Prepare statement of used car sales in detail 
showing profit or loss per car 


. Determine portion of such loss that may be 


chargeable to advertising 


. Check commissions with commission accounts 


for credit to salesmen and debit to commission 
account 


Sales—Sales Binders—Sales Recaps: 


Check car sales to car record statement above 
Check footings as carried to recaps for February, 
April, October 


. Test extensions and footings of invoices for 


February, April, October—three per page 


. Test work order records for billing accuracy 
. Check gasoline tank register readings 
. Check postings to Cus. L. for February, April, 


October 


. Test shipping slips for three months 
. Analyze sales 


Secure executive approval for credit allowances 


Payroll: 


. Check footings and extensions for February, 


April, October 
Compare with entries in P. and E.R. 


. Test time tickets for accuracy and for pay rates, 


for February, April, October 
Determine treatment of unpaid wages 
Payroll accrued: 
(1) Calculate approximately 
(2) Scrutinize payroll first pay day after end 
of period 


. Scrutinize payroll system for improvements: 


(1) Preparation 
(2) Payment 


Expenses—Expense Analysis: 


. Salaries: 


(1) Minutes or official approval 


. Commissions: 


(1) Scrutinize contracts; sales; approvals 


. Rent: 


(1) Scrutinize lease 


. Sundry expenses: 


(1) Scrutinize vouchers (as above) 


. Analyze: 


(1) Above accounts for Profit and Loss State- 
ment 
(2) Interest and discount 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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MOTIVATED BOOKKEEPING 
by 
BERNARD A. SHILT* 


HE maxim enjoined 

upon the teacher, 

“to proceed from 
the concrete to the ab- 
stract,” is perhaps rather 
more familiar than really 
comprehended. Few who 
hear or read it gain a clear 
conception of the starting 
point, the concrete; of the 
nature of the goal, the 
abstract; and of the exact 
nature of the path to be 
traveled in going from the 
one to the other. It is 
because of lack of motivation that makes a course 
in bookkeeping seem rather vague and abstract to 
the pupil. 





To successfully motivate a lesson attention must 
not only be secured, but sustained. For the student, 
the ideal attention-sustainer is a genuine interest in 
the subject matter being presented. Attention to a 
subject passes through three stages in its develop- 
ment—first, the exploratory or curious sort of 
attention; secondly, the stage of forced attention, 
which should be accomplished not by threat but 
rather by putting the pupil ‘‘on his or her mettle,” 
causing him to realize the necessity of the subject 
for future use, etc. This should cause the subject 
to become attractive in itself and thus the third 
stage, that of objective interest, is reached. 


Motivation is accomplished whenever the pupil 
sees sufficient reason for the work he is doing and 
appreciates its value to him personally, and when- 
ever his effort is directed toward the accomplish- 
ment of some longedfor end, near or remote. 
Motivated work, therefore, is definitely purposive 
in a pupil’s life. 

Things that are familiar and practical are mentally 
concrete. Atom and molecule to the chemist and 
physicist; coefficient and exponent to the math- 
ematician; table, chair, coat, etc., to all of us are 
very concrete. So in bookkeeping one must start 
by drawing upon the pupils’ knowledge of concrete 
things such as his assets and debts (the balance 
sheet approach). 


Beginning with the concrete signifies that we 
should at the outset make much of doing, especially 
those things that require intelligent selection and 
adaptation of means and materials. The introduction 
of object lessons is not sufficient. Things and 
sensations develop the pupil, indeed, but only be- 
cause he uses them. 


Looking at illustrations of business forms in the 
text book will not suffice. Make the pupil construct 
them as they would appear in various situations. 


Then study their properties, structures, uses and 
effects on the parties connected with them under 
various circumstances. Checks, notes and drafts 
should be given special treatment from the stand- 
point of all parties involved. 


The conducting of a bank in the beginning 
practice set can help motivate the work if one of 
the best pupils in the class be assigned the work of 
cashier. To make it most effective, announce early 
in the course that the cashier will be chosen be- 
cause of the character of work that he has been 
doing. This work will be done in addition to the 
regular work. All deposits are made to this pupil. 
Before entering he will see that the deposit ticket 
is properly filled out and that the items of deposit 
have been properly indorsed. He may set up ac- 
counts with each individual pupil, crediting him 
with deposits and debiting with checks paid, the 
checks having been turned over from the Out-Going 
Papers report. At the end of the month he can issue 
statements to each pupil showing his bank balance 
and return the cancelled checks (keeping out 
various checks as being unpaid.) The pupils can 
then make a reconciliation between the bank balance 
shown by the stub of their check book and the 
balance as shown by the statement sent them by 
the bank. 


Pupils who show adaptitude and ability for it 
may be appointed auditors to check the Outgoing 
Papers report. This provides extra work for them, 
giving the slower ones a chance to get caught up, 
and a greater interest among the group 
itself. 


A simple yet practical tickler for purchases 
invoices may be kept by writing on each invoice, 
as it is received, the date on which it is due or on 
which it must be paid in order to take advantage 
of the discount offered. The invoices are then filed 
according to the date on which they are due. As 
the invoices are paid they are removed from the 
tickler and filed alphabetically, all the invoices of 
each company being filed together. 


In presenting control accounts, the need for 
subdividing the ledger and the relation of sub- 
sidiary ledgers to the general ledger can be very 
effectively presented by appointing one of the 
pupils as bookkeeper of the general ledger and 
having the remaining ones act as bookkeepers of 
the subsidiary ledger—the accounts receivable 
ledger, if the accounts receivable controlling ac- 
count is being presented. One pupil takes care of 
customers accounts from A to D, another from 
E to H, etc. Then give them a number of selected 
transactions, involving the customers, to be re- 
corded direct in the ledger accounts. The one in 


(Concluded on page 21) 


*Mr. Shilt is instructor of bookkeeping in the Olean High School, Olean, New York, and Vice-President 
of the Commercial Teachers Association of Western New York. He is a graduate of the School of Commerce, 


Ohio University, with an A. B. degree. 
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TRAINING FOR BUSINESS THROUGH BOOKKEEPING 
by 
A. J. AVERY* 


OOKKEEPING is 
B the systematic re- 
cording of the trans- 
actions of a business, or of 
any changes which may 
affect the owner's interest 
in it. The origin of book- 
keeping is lost in ob- 
scurity. Babylonian and 
Egyptian records have 
been found dating to 
2600 B. C. which shows 
it was in use at that time. 
Until the seventeenth 
century, bookkeeping was 
merely the recording of the details of a transaction 
in the day book and then distributing the items in 
a ledger. When double-entry bookkeeping came in, 
a highly complicated system for analyzing these 
transactions was added so as to show the entire 
effect of the various kinds of transactions upon the 
whole business. Since its introduction, book has 
been added to book, operation piled upon operation 
until accounting has become an unnecessarily 
artificial and cumberson system. We are not sur- 
prised to hear of a man who exclaimed, “‘It is costing 
me nearly as much to keep my accounts as it does 
to run my factory.” 

At the insistent demands of business radical 
changes have recently taken place in the methods of 
keeping accounts so as to simplify them and enable 
the owner to get a good understanding of his own 
business. Every business man should have sufficient 
training to enable him to clearly understand every 
detail of the work connected with his bookkeeping. 


The subject in which we are primarily interested 
is the effect the study of bookkeeping has on the 
student from the standpoint of mental drill and 
also the practical assistance it will be to him in 
after life. If it is beneficial in both these respects 
then it should be urged as a part of every high 
school course. 


The earliest business schools taught bookkeeping 
primarily. The high schools taught bookkeeping 
long before commercial courses with their complete 
list of commercial subjects were thought of, the 
idea being that a knowledge of bookkeeping was 
desirable in a general high-school education. The 
teaching of bookkeeping thus marked the beginning 
of commercial education. 

With the development of commercial work in 
the high schools and the consequent increase in the 
number of commercial subjects, bookkeeping has 
retained an important place in the curriculum of 
commercial studies. Today a high school commercial 





course is considered scarcely worthy of the name 
unless it prescribes two or three years’ study of 
this subject. Aside from the “Momentum of an 
early start,” the general conviction that bookkeeping 
has direct value in the preparation for business life 
tends to make it still the central subject in the 
commercial group of secondary school studies. There 
are two points of view from which one may judge 
the value of bookkeeping training, the vocational 
and the educational, the former looking toward 
values directly practical, the latter looking more 
toward informational, disciplinary, and cultural 
values in the subject. The vocational viewpoint, 
presupposes that the subject matter has a close 
relation to the work of the business office and that 
the school training will assist the boy or girl in 
taking up readily the duties of a clerical position. 
It is evident at once that the extent to which the 
teaching becomes practical must be determined by 
the success with which the work of the school is 
adapted to the needs of the business office. 

The character of the work of the business office 
has changed greatly during the last twenty or 
thirty years, so that what was formerly vocational 
instruction in bookkeeping would not now be so 
considered. During that time we have observed the 
remarkable development of “big business” and the 
gradual elimination of the small establishment. The 
simple methods of keeping accounts requiring not 
much more than the use of the daybook, journal, 
and ledger, have been supplanted by elaborate 
systems of accounts and statistical bookkeeping 
involving all the modern labor saving devices. The 
work of the modern business office, like that of the 
factory, which it may control is highly specialized. 
This condition is quite in contrast with that in the 
small Business office in which one person frequently 
is charged, not only with making the bookkeeping 
records, but also with performing the variety of 
details incident to the transactions that occur in 
the course of a day’s work. While the bookkeeper 
in charge of the small office needs to have a fairly 
comprehensive knowledge of bookkeeping principles 
and practice and of business procedure, the clerk 
in the larger office has very little occasion to apply 
even the elementary principles of bookkeeping. 

Bookkeeping instruction, as generally carried on, 
centers about the so-called “bookkeeping set,” a 
series of connected and related business transactions 
designed to typify business routine from the making 
of the investment to the closing of the books and 
the preparation of statements. Business practice— 
that is, the preparation and the handling of business 
papers—forms usually a large part of the work of 
the set. Now, if pupils were still going chiefly into 
the smaller business offices, there might be some 


*Mr. Avery is head of the Commercial Department of the Union High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and Chairman of the Commercial Curriculum Committee for the Junior and Senior High Schools of Grand 
Rapids. He is also a member of the Committee on Education of the Association of Commerce, and a member 
of the City Board of Library Commissioners for Grand Rapids. 
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reason for largely emphasizing the routine of busi- 
ness transactions. 


Since, however, the majority of boys and 
girls who take clerical positions find themselves 
confronted with the specialized work of the modern 
office, the value of the routine form of bookkeeping 
instruction becomes very slight indeed. It is desir- 
able, therefore, to make a change from this old time 
method of presentation to the topical method by 
which the various phases of the subject may be 
treated intensivély in order to develop skill in doing 
the work of the single and specialized task. Further- 
more, the topical method will permit the application 
of sound teaching principles not possible by the 
other method. 


A few illustrations will serve to make my meaning 
clear. Take for example, the subject of billing or 
invoicing. After the pupil has learned the correct 
method of writing an invoice and has become 
familiar with the various types of invoices, exercises 
typifying the work of the invoice clerk should be 
introduced. With a given price list, a stack of 
orders, and a pad of billheads he should be instructed 
to prepare the invoices, list them on a sales sheet, 
which may contain columns for different depart- 
ments of a business, and make a recapitulation of 
the totals. Similar exercises may be prepared for 
the writing of notes and the subsequent recording 
in the billbook. 


The work of the cashier may be illustrated by 
giving the pupil a page of the cashbook with in- 
structions to enter the cash receipts from the record 
slips or the original cash papers, and the cash pay- 
ments from the stubs of a checkbook, the page to 
be properly balanced as at the close of the day. 
The distribution of changes from vouchers to a 
voucher register may also be made an excellent 
exercise. Exercises of this character afford drill in 
“working under pressure,” something that is de- 
manded of all office workers. In every bit of this 
work accuracy and facility in execution must be 
emphasized and insisted upon. 


The great variety of methods for doing the same 
kind of work makes it inadvisable to model too 
closely after the practice of any particular office. 
The vocational purpose will be realized better by 
duplicating as closely as possible some of the working 
conditions in which the pupil will ultimately find 
himself than by attempting to embody the exact 
duties of any specialized clerical positions that 
happen to come to the attention of the teacher. 


Properly taught the subject possesses important 
educational value and may thus become a factor in 
the general training, not only of commercial pupils, 
but of all high school pupils. A knowledge of the 
general principles of accounts and of business 
procedure will enable the clerk in the specialized 
position to understand better how his particular 
unit of work forms an integral part of the whole 
accounting system in use in his office, and he will be 
better qualified for the advancement that every 
office clerk has reason to expect. The bookkeeping 
or business practice set with its distracting business 
routine and its superabundance of business practice 
has hindered the sort of teaching that gives the 
subject its real educational value. 


While most people are willing to admit that 
bookkeeping, properly taught, furnishes a field for 
the development of mental qualities, there are few 
outside the commercial teaching profession who 
have any appreciation of the disciplinary value of 
the subject. This is partly explained by the fact 
that the written record or statement is so much in 
evidence in bookkeeping work. They do not ap- 
preciate that this is, or should be, merely the formal 
expression of results obtained by the very best 
application of the trained powers of the mind. Of 
course, if the instruction stops with giving directions 
for the mechanical work involved in the preparation 
of the written record, it results in little or no 
mental discipline. 


The following list of mental qualities are most 
desired in business: ability to associate ideas and to 
group facts; habit of seeing part in relation to 
whole; ability to note resemblances; ability to make 
deductions; sense of system; classification and sub- 
ordination; judgment; conscious habits of attention, 
- onngpeaaai memory; ability to assimilate ideas and 

acts. 


Bookkeeping furnishes the practice field for all 
the reasoning qualities and an abundant chance for 
drill in the habit of accuracy. Aside from the 
routine work of making entries, posting, etc., the 
problems involved in the preparation of an income 
and profit and loss statement, in opening and closing 
entries, in partnership settlements and the like 
furnishes an excellent opportunity for developing 
the ability to associate ideas and to group facts, 
the habit of seeing part in the relation to the whole, 
the sense of system, judgment and accuracy. The 
study of such topics as depreciation and reserve 
affords excellent training in reason and judgment. 
The ability to make deductions in exercises in the 
analytical study of the accounting facts that pupils 
should be required to make all through the course. 


Disciplinary training results from the quality of 
the teaching rather than from the subject-matter 
itself. It is not necessary that the teacher have in 
mind a conscious aim in this direction. He must 
regard a thorough going treatment of the subject 
as the important consideration, and in accomplishing 
his desired purpose, he will obtain as a by-product 
of his teaching the trained minds of the pupils. 
Just as the by-product in an industry may possess 
greater value then the primary product, so the 
mental qualities the pupil acquires may ultimately 
be of greater value to him than the knowledge he 
has gained of the subject. 


The subject of bookkeeping can be given cultural 
value, if we take the definition of culture as “The 
vital union of information and discipline, designating 
the socialization of the individual in his whole 
outlook upon life and his mode of dealing with it.” 
Many of the economic forces operating in the 
different phases of activity are defined in a language 
expressed in accounting terms. Bookkeeping, there- 
fore, in its proper presentation, not only should 
contribute a broader understanding of the activities 
of commercial life, but should enable the possessor 
of a knowledge of its principles to appreciate more 
fully the significance of the phenomena of business 
in their relation to the rest of his affairs. 
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In Napoleon’s time there was a saying “Every 
common soldier carries a prospective commission 
as a Marshal of France,”’ so in our country every 
young bookkeeper has a prospect of owning the 
business in which he is employed. In the Old World 
a business usually descends from father to son and 
stays in the same family for many generations. In 
this country the opposite is true. It is truthfully 
said, “From shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves is three 
generations.” The father accumulates a fortune the 
son spends it and the grandson starts again at the 
foot of the ladder. 

This offers an incentive for every boy to prepare 
well for the battle of life, feeling sure that there 
are opportunities ahead for acquiring fame or 
fortune if he is prepared to take advantage of 
conditions as they arise. 

No man can succeed in a business where he must 
trust important details to others and this is par- 
ticularly true in his bookkeeping department. Many 
a man who felt he was well off suddenly found 
himself bankrupt because he never was able to 
understand how his accounts were kept and as a 
result he was slowly but surely robbed by those 
whom he trusted in his office. 

The large corporations have an elaborate system 
of bookkeeping with frequent examinations by 
expert accountants and the chances of loss is re- 
duced to a minimum but with a man just starting 
a little business it is entirely different. At first he 
should be able to keep his own books in a compre- 
hensive way and later he should be able to check up 
on his bookkeepers and know first hand just where 
he stands. There is no single subject more important 
to one who intends to enter the business world 
in any capacity than at least an elementary knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping, while the more he knows 
about it the better off he is. 

There should be no let up in teaching this subject 
in our high schools. It is just as good for mental 
drill as foreign languages while as a bread-winner 
in the commercial world it is a thousand times 
more valuable. 





MOTIVATED BOOKKEEPING 
(Continued from page 18) 

charge of the general ledger records them in the 
controlling account and in the other necessary 
accounts, while the others properly debit or credit 
the customers’ accounts. Each bookkeeper working 
on the accounts receivable ledger will submit a list 
of the balances of the customers accounts of which 
he or she has charge. The general ledger bookkeeper 
will check the total of these with the balance as 
shown by the controlling account. 

Now promote one of those who was working on 
the customers ledger to the position of being in 
charge of the general ledger and give them another 
list of transactions. And so on until each pupil 
has taken his turn at handling the controlling ac- 
count. 

After they have gotten a clear conception of the 
use of the controlling account and its relation to the 
accounts in the subsidiary ledger which it controls, 
you can present the method of making entries in 
the books of original entry by use of special columns, 
for transactions involving the use of controlling 
accounts. 


THE CORRELATION OF 
BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 12) 


pupils the economic effect of the credit we have 
extended. In my opinion such explanation is as 
essential as explaining what to debit and what to 
credit. For it enables the pupil to understand more 
clearly what he is doing. Suppose that our customer 
now decides to settle his account by giving us a 
promissory note, which we accept, giving him credit 
therefor. We, in turn, take the note to our bank for 
discount. The bank, having faith in our business, 
discounts the note, entering the proceeds to the 
credit of our checking account, against which we 
draw checks in payment of obligations. The credit 
to our bank account is treated in our books as cash, 
and yet we actually receive no cash, simply the 
credit of the bank. The use of this credit has enabled 
us to expand our business, although our supply of 
actual cash has not been increased. Is it not possible 
to better explain the transaction by explaining the 
economic phenomena involved? I would like to go 
farther and consider for a moment the Balance Sheet 
of the bank before and after the transaction. Suppose 
that said Balance Sheet before discounting the note 
stands as follows: 


BALANCE SHEET 
$100,000 | Capital Stock $100,000 





Gold 


Assuming that the face of the note is $1,000 and 
the discount $10, the Balance Sheet after discounting 
the note would stand as follows: 


BALANCE SHEET 





Gold $100,000 | Depositors $990 
Notes Rec. 1,000 | Interest Income 

or Surplus 10 

Capital Stock 100,000 


The circulating medium of the community has 
actually been increased without increasing the gold 
or other lawful money. 

And we treat this increase in the circulating 
medium, this credit currency, as cash. Surely it 
would not be amiss to explain the economic effect 
of this increase in deposit currency. 

Economics enters into all business transactions 
to such an extent that I don’t believe we can ignore 
it if we are to get the best results from our book- 
keeping teaching. 





EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 


This department is maintained 
for the benefit of school officials 
who are in need of capable com- 
mercial teachers, and commercial 
teachers who are desirous of secur- 
ing positions for which they are 
properly qualified. There are no 
charges for the services rendered. 
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A SURVEY OF BOOI 


The purpose of this survey was to obtain inform: 
texts offering a journal method of approach are used 
method of approach in the secondary schools in cities 
completed April 1, 1927. The population is based jup 
1925, which are the latest available official figures. 
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Cities in Which sil Cities 

Text Method of Approach | and 
No. | Population | No. 
20th Century a he con ae eee | 110 | 26,789,000 | 81 
All Others............ eee 52 | 17,759,000 22 
McKinsey...........| Balance Sheet........ 33 | 14,196,000 16 
Po Balance Sheet......... 3 | 6,414,000 0 











20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


(JOURNAL APPROACH) 


First, used in more cities of over 50,000 population than all competing 
texts combined regardless of method of approach. 

Second, the aggregate population of the cities in which it is used exceeds 
the aggregate population of all the cities in which other texts with a journal 
approach are used. 

Third, used exclusively in more cities of over 50,000 population than all 
competing texts combined and the population of the cities in which it is used { 
exclusively exceeds the population of all the cities in which competing texts 
are used. | 

Fourth, the aggregate population of the cities in which it is used with 
over 50% of the pupils exceeds the aggregate population of all the cities in 
which competing texts are used with over 50% of the pupils. 

Fifth, the number of cities and the aggregate population of the cities 
in which it is used with less than 50% of the pupils exceeds the number of 
cities and the aggregate population of all the cities in which competing texts 
with journal approach are used with less than 50% of the pupils. 





OOKKEEPING TEXTS 


information regarding the extent to which bookkeeping 
re used in comparison with texts offering a balance sheet 
in cities of over 50,000 population each. This survey was 
ased jupon the Bureau of Census estimates published in 
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Cities in Which Adopted 


Cities in Which Adopted 
and Used With Over 
50% of Pupils 


Cities in Which Adopted 
and Used With Less Than 
50% of Pupils 





Population 


No. Population 


Population 











| 
| 

| and Used Exclusively 
| 

| 


11,370,000 5,068,000 17 10,351,000 


22 4,590,000 I 


5 2,427,000 14 
| 
2,789,000 3 | 


356,000 14 


10,204,000 


11,051,000 
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e | None I 182,000 3 6,770,000 








McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


(BALANCE SHEET APPROACH) 


ing First, used in more cities of over 50,000 population than all the com- 
peting texts combined which offer a balance sheet approach. 
eds 


Second, the aggregate population of the cities in which it is used exceeds 
na 


the aggregate population of all the cities in which all other texts offering a 


, balance sheet approach are used. 
a 


sed { 


xts 


Third, used exclusively in sixteen cities with a combined population of 
2,789,000, while there is not a single city of over 50,000 population using any 
} other text exclusively which offers a balance sheet approach. 

Fourth, used with over 50% of the pupils in three cities of over 50,000 
population each as compared with one city using a competing text with a 
balance sheet approach with over 50% of the pupils. 


ith 


; in 


ties Fifth, the aggregate population of the cities in which it is used with less 

- of than 50% of the pupils exceeds the aggregate population of all the cities in 

xts which competing texts with balance sheet approach are used with less than 
50% of the pupils. 
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Vincent H. Drufner 


VINCENT H. DRUFNER, Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration and Director of Evening and 
Extension Courses, College of Engineering and 
Commerce, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was born at Dayton, Ohio, December 4, 1891. 


Mr. Drufner obtained his early training in the 
schools of Dayton, Ohio. After graduating from 
high school, he attended the Miami-Jacobs Business 
College and the University of Dayton. Later he 
graduated from the University of Cincinnati with 
a degree of Bachelor of Science in Commercial 
Engineering. His first teaching experience was in 
the elementary schools of Erie, Pennsylvania, but 
in 1919 he returned to his Alma Mater as Assistant 
Professor of Coordination. Since then he has re- 
mained with the University of Cincinnati con- 
tinuously except for the year 1920 when he was 
a leave of absence to go to Harvard University 
or the purpose of inaugurating the cooperative 
system of education in the Harvard Engineering 
School. In 1926 he was advanced to his present 
position. 

In line with other large urban universities, the 
University of Cincinnati is making a serious effort 
to extend its educational facilities to the “out-of- 
school” public in its vicinity, particularly in the 
fields of commerce, engineering, architecture, and 
applied arts. Degree and certificate programs in 
commerce, and certificate programs in engineering 
and applied arts, are offered for evening students. 
That adults are realizing more and more that the 
process of education does not cease with their 
formal school period is indicated by the increase 
in student enrollment in these courses from 400 
in 1920 to 2438 in September, 1926. 

In 1912 Mr. Drufner was employed in the 
Treasurer's Department of the National Cash 
Register Company. In 1914 he was employed by 
the Pacific Bridge Company as Assistant to the 
General Manager. During the war, from 1917 to 
1919, he was a Major in the Coast Artillery, and 
served overseas from December, 1917, to December, 
1918. 

Mr. Drufner married Miss Adele Unger. They 
em at 3032 Marshall Ave., Clifton, Cincinnati, 
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W. S. Ashby 


W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager of the Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, was born near Vincennes, Indiana, 57 years 
ago. He spent the early part of his life on a farm. 
His early education was received in the public 
schools and normal schools. Later he attended 
Zanerian Art College, Columbus, Ohio. He took 
up teaching in the Southern Indiana Normal 
School, Mitchell, Indiana. After teaching three 
years at Mitchell, he went to San Antonio, Texas, 
where he taught for one year in the Alamo City 
Business College. 


Twenty-nine years ago Mr. Ashby came to 
Bowling Green to accept a position with the 
Southern Normal School and Business University. 
Some years later the two schools separated and 
Mr. Ashby became Business Manager of the 
Business University, a position he has held ever 
since. In 1922 the University of Kentucky ac- 
credited the school as a junior college of the A 
Class. In 1926, after making another survey, the 
University of Kentucky accredited the school as a 
senior college. 


Mr. Ashby was the originator and is still business 
manager of the Continental Employment Bureau & 
Teachers’ Agency, which has been operating for 
the past twenty-eight years. 


For several years, Mr. Ashby was an official in 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
having been Secretary, Vice-President and President 
of the Business Section. He was also a member of 
the Executive Committee for one year. 


He has always taken an active interest in civic 
affairs. He is a member of the Kiwanis Club, and 
at one time, was an active member of the Lions 
Club. For the past ten years, he has been director 
of the American National Bank of Bowling Green. 


Mr. Ashby married Miss Myrtle Lindsey of 
Mitchell, Indiana. They have five children—three 
boys and two girls, all of whom are at home with 
the exception of one married daughter. Occasionally, 
Mr. Ashby leaves his duties behind to indulge in 
his favorite sport, duck hunting. 
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EADERS of “The Balance Sheet” will be 
R interested to know that the authors of the 

prize-winning letters submitted in the book- 
keeping contest which closed April 5, were as 
follows: 


First Prize—Edward Eriksen, Sultan High School, 
Sultan, Wash. 


Second Prize—George W. Freeman, Fort Lauder- 
dale High School, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Third Prize—E. A. Rice, Draughon’s Business 
College, Savannah, Ga. 


Fourth Prize—Jno. A. Harris, Central High 
School, Columbia, Tenn. 


The work of the three judges, Mr. I. R. Garbutt, 
Director of Commercial Education, Cincinnati 
Public Schools; Mr. Wm. H. Mers, University of 
Cincinnati; and Mr. John Morrisson, Curtis 
Lighting Company, Chicago, Illinois, was rendered 
extremely dificult by the fact that there were so 
many excellent letters submitted. In completing 
their work, the judges first had an assistant cover 
the names of the schools and the addresses so that 
the judging would be certain to be entirely im- 
personal. They then spent hours in carefully reading 
the letters and comparing their merits. The neces- 
sity of choosing only four winners made it necessary 
to pass by many attractively written letters. We 
regret that it was not possible to give adequate 
recognition to all of those who wrote letters of 
high quality but the great number makes this im- 
possible. We wish to take this opportunity of 
thanking the many teachers who assisted in making 
the contest a success. 


The letter awarded first prize will be found on 
the last cover page of this issue. 


KK 


The Commercial Department of the Alabama 
Education Association held its third meeting in 
Phillips High School in Birmingham, Alabama, on 
Friday, April 8, with the President, Winnifred H. 
Ragan, presiding. 

J. E. Allen, Phillips High School, spoke on ““Com- 
mercial Law in the Commercial Curriculum”. Dr. 
Lee Bidgood, Dean of the School of Commerce of 
the University of Alabama, made an address on 
“Commercial Education in Commercial Centers”. 
“Accounting in High Schools” was the subject of 
Lee Glover, Professor of Accounting of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Annie V. Lynch of the Social 
Service Department of the Tennesee Coal & Iron 
Company of Birmingham, spoke on ““What Business 
Wants”. 

After this very interesting and instructive pro- 
gram, the officers for next year were elected. Oscar 
Boland, Barton Academy, Mobile, was elected 
President, and Mamie Allen, Sidney Lanier High 
School, Montgomery, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The meeting adjourned to meet again at Mont- 
gomery, March 29-31, 1928. 


A STATE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
was conducted by the State University of Ohio and’ 
held in Columbus, April 7, 8 and 9. This was the 
seventh annual conference. A commercial section 
meeting was held in the Commerce Building with 
Irving R. Garbutt, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion in Cincinnati, Ohio, presiding as chairman. 
The program was of unusual interest. The speakers 
included Dr. Paul S. Lomax of New York Univer- 
sity, Prof. R. G. Walters of Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pa., and Lloyd L. Jones of the Board 
of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Jones led a 
discussion on the advantages to be obtained from 
the organization of a State Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. Following this discussion, L. A. 
BuDahn of the State Normal College, Kent, Ohio, 
moved that the chairman appoint a committee to 
proceed with the organization of such an associa- 
tion. The motion was adopted unanimously. The 
personnel of the committee appointed by Mr. 
Garbutt is as follows: 


L. A. BuDahn, Kent State Normal College, 
Kent, Ohio, Chairman; Lloyd L. Jones, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio; Helen Reynolds, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio; Helen Fitzgerald, West 
Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Paul 
Seay, Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
oe Levine, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 

io. 


The duties of the committee as set forth by the 
chairman in connection with his appointment are 
as follows: 

To decide on a name for the organization 

To decide its purpose and objectives 

To draw up a Constitution 

To decide who is eligible to membership 

To decide the dues to be paid 

To decide the time and place of meeting 


To decide any other details that might be neces- 
sary and desirable in such an organization 


The commercial teachers of the State of Ohio 
will doubtless be greatly interested in this move. 


Bed 


A merger has been effected by the CAMBRIA 
BUSINESS COLLEGE and the ROWE BUSINESS 
COLLEGE of Johnstown, Pennsylvania. The new 
organization will conduct a school known as the 
Cambria-Rowe Business College to be located in 
the Fend Building at 542 Main Street. The merger 
became effective April 1. Both Mr. Gerald Devaux, 
former president of the Cambria Business College, 
and Mr. W. L. Weaver, former president of the 
Rowe Business College, will remain active in the 
new organization. 
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JOHNSON HIGH SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL 
MAKES GOLF MAJOR SPORT 


Students Go Through Hard Winter Training Course on Own Time 
in Preparation for Interscholastic Matches this Spring. 


HE JOHNSON 
HIGH SCHOOL 
of St. Paul, Minne- 

sota, is probably the only 
high school in the United 
States to make golf a 
major sport ranking in 
importance with football, 
basketball and baseball. 
This year the pupils in the 
Johnson High School are 
going into the game even 
more thoroughly than ever before. They have formed 
a club, purchased an indoor net, and outlined a reg- 
ular practice program which will almost certainly 
carry them to another city championship. R. W. 
Diehl, an instructor in the Department of Account- 
ing, is also golf instructor. All instruction is given 
after school hours under the supervision of Mr. 
Diehl. A student is allowed to practice during school 
hours if he has a free period and is up to the required 
grade in all of his regular scholastic studies. Both 
girls and boys are admitted to the golf club. The 
club expects to arrange golf matches with teams 
from other Twin City High Schools during the 
spring months and if possible a regular schedule 
will be played the same as in other high school 
sports. 





In response to an inquiry addressed to Mr. Diehl 
in regard to the playing and teaching of golf, he 
wrote the following: 


“In our high school we have had a golf club for 
several years, but it functioned only in the spring 
and fall and was kept up as sort of a social affair. 
This year the club was reorganized and its affairs 
placed in the hands of an energetic group of students. 
These students requested our high school principal 
to place the game of golf on an equal basis with all 
other major high schools’ sports, such as football, 
baseball, basketball, and hockey and to secure a 
golf instructor for them and award school letters 
or proficiency as is done in all major sports. All 
this has been brought about. The students through 
their golf club purchased a golf net at no expense 
to the city and had it installed in the gymnasium. 
I was appointed golf instructor and coach by the 
school authorities and have charge of all golf activi- 
ties of the high school. 


“You asked me to tell you something about how 
we teach golf to the students. All regular instruction 


in golf is given after school hours. We have but one 
golf net and only two students are allowed in the 
net at the time of giving a lesson. The instruction 
is given to both students during the same lesson 
period. A period is from thirty to forty minutes. 
I usually give a lesson to two students each day. 
Besides the lesson period each student is supposed 
to use the net one extra period a day three days 
each week, thus each student receives four periods 
of golf each week. 


“A student is allowed to use the golf net for 
practice during his regular school hours if he is up 
to grade in all his scholastic studies. 


“This plan gives the student an added incentive 
to keep up his regular school work, as they are all 
enthusiastic about their golf practice and would 
hate to give it up. This plan also aids both teacher 
and pupil in another way. When a boy has a free 
period he is quite likely to become fidgety if he has 
to sit still for forty-five minutes or an hour and 
then trouble between teacher and pupil usually 
begins. At the golf net he can work off some of his 
excess energy doing what he likes to do and thus 
relieve both himself and his teacher. 


“A regular schedule of classes is drawn up for 
the semester and each student reports for his practice 
and lesson without being sent for. They in reality 
are so anxious to get to the net that your work 
consists in keeping them away.” 
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When Mr. Diehl began to teach golf, he felt the 
need of some definite method in style and play. 
Failing to find a suitable manual to use as a text, and 
after consulting Tom Vardon, White Bear Club 
professional, they decided to collaborate in writing 
a manual which has just recently been published 
under the title of the ““Diehl-Vardon Golf Manual”. 
This manual has been used with such success that 
other teachers who are interested in the Royal and 
Ancient Game of Golf may want to obtain a copy, 
hence will be glad to know that it can be obtained 
from the Western Golf Publishing Co., 309 Pioneer 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE FIFTH ANNUAL INTERSCHOLAS- 
TIC COMMERCIAL CONTEST held by the 
Business Department of the Southern Illinois State 
Teachers’ College, Carbondale, in conjunction with 
the Southern Illinois Teachers’ Meeting, March 24 
and 25, was a great success. 


Better attendance, greater interest, dnd greater 
benefits derived from the contests completely 
proved their worth. Contest Manager T. L. Bryant, 
Head of the University Commercial Department, 
is already formulating plans and boosting for an 
even larger contest in 1928. 


In the 1927 contest, in Penmanship, Typing, 
Shorthand, and Bookkeeping some very high records 
were established. A complete report of the contest 
follows: 


THE PENMANSHIP ENTRIES were awarded 
to Carbondale for first place and Fairfield second in 
the city section, and in the rural section, Galatia 
won first and Anna second. 


SHORTHAND TEAM EVENTS. 60 word — 
Marion won first place; Harrisburg second; and 
Centralia third. 80 word — Harrisburg first; Cen- 
tralia second and Marion third. 100 word — 
Harrisburg first; Marion, second; and West Frank- 
fort third. 


TYPING TEAM EVENTS. ist year — 
Harrisburg first; Marion second; and Johnston City 
third. 2d year — Marion first; West Frankfort 
second; and Sparta third. 








BOOKKEEPING TEAM EVENTS. Harris- 
burg first; Marion second; and West Frankfort 
third. 


INDIVIDUAL SHORTHAND. 60 word — 
Edith Gott, Norris City, first; Olan Archer, Harris- 
burg, second; and Marie Grant, Johnston City, 
third. 80 word— Mary Hensley, Harrisburg, 
first; Edna Windland, Marion, second; and Clem- 
entine Donat, Johnston City, third. 100 word — 
Edna Windland, Marion, first; Emma Hussman, 
Centralia, second; Clementine Donat, Johnston 
City, third. 

INDIVIDUAL TYPING. First year — Laverne 
Sloan, Harrisburg, first; Louise Torrens, Sparta, 
second; Ralph Cantrell, Johnston City, third. 
Second year — Mildred Thompson, Harrisburg, 
first; Audrey Montgomery, Sparta, second; and 
Amanda Green, Centralia, third. 


INDIVIDUAL BOOKKEEPING. First year — 
James Abney, Harrisburg, first; Dorris Hugh, Har- 
risburg, second; and Essie Owen, Marion, third. 

Winners of first three places in all events are 
eligible to enter State Finals at Normal on May 21, 
1927. Prizes were awarded all winners. 

wh 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF SCHOOLMEN'’S WEEK was held at the 
University of Pennsylvania, March 30 to April 2. 
Joint meetings of the Southeastern Convention 
District of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation and of the Association of History Teachers 
of the Middle States and Maryland were held. 
This meeting always attracts a large attendance. 

A session was devoted to commercial studies 
with Wesley E. Scott of the South Philadelphia 
High School for Boys, presiding as chairman. The 
speakers included the following: 


Lucinda W. Prince, Director, Prince School of 
Education for Store Service, Boston, Mass.; Dorothy 
M. Baldwin, Wm. Penn High School, Philadelphia; 
David W. Duffield, Director, School Service, Yaw- 
man and Erbe, Rochester, N. Y.; Grace Kennedy, 
Instructor, Office Practice, Boston University and 
School Service, Underwood Typewriter Co., New 
York City; Henry E. Abbott, West Philadelphia 
High School, Philadelphia; and John G. Kirk, Direc- 
tor, Commercial Education, Public Schools, Phila- 
delphia. 

eK 

THE INLAND EMPIRE EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION held its 29th annual session in 
Spokane, Washington, April 6, 7, and 8. Meetings 
were held at the Lewis and Clark High School. A 
Commercial Section meeting was held with J. F. 
Elton, Principal of the High School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon, presiding. Following are the 
names of the speakers and subjects: 


“Why Graduates Go Wrong in the Business 
Office’ — Raymond P. Kelley, Vice-President of 
Syverson-Kelley Advertising Agency. 

“Feasibility of Organizing a Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association in the Inland Empire’ —C. W. 
— Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
Wash. 

“The University School of Business Administra- 
tion and the Commercial Department of the Second- 
ary Schools” — F. E. Folts, University of Oregon. 
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EDWARD H. KITZE, a graduate of the State 

fal Normal School at White- 
water, Wisconsin, is this 
year teaching commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at East Grand 
Forks, Minnesota. 
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The annual meeting of the NORTHEAST 
DIVISION OF THE IOWA STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION was held in Cedar Rapids, 
Thursday, March 31. The Commercial Section 
meeting attracted a good attendance. R. O. Skar, 
Assistant Professor of Commerce, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, spoke on “The 
Balance Sheet Approach to the Teaching of Book- 
keeping” and his address created much interest in 
the subject. Clay D. Slinker, Director of Commercial 
Education, Des Moines Public Schools, delivered an 
address on “The Use of Standard Tests as an Aid 
to Teaching Typewriting.” Lantern slides were used 
to illustrate his talk which proved very instructive 
and unusually interesting. 


E. R. Beyatt, West Waterloo High School, was 
elected President, and Lenore Silliman, Independ- 
ence High School, Secretary for the coming year. 

eK 


At the last annual meeting of the OKLAHOMA 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, which was 
held in Oklahoma City, the commercial teachers 
held a section meeting on February 11. The meeting 
was held at Hill’s Business College with Guy Brown 
of the Central High School, Oklahoma City, Vice- 
President, presiding. An attractive program was 
carried out and the speakers included the following: 
Claude Stone, Hill’s Business College, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; J. S. Knox, Oak Park, Ill.; Hu Wood- 
ward, New York City; Dr. A. B. Adams, Dean of 
the School of Business, Oklahoma University, 
Norman, Okla.; and E. E. Brown of the State Edu- 
cational Department. Following the program the 
members were served a luncheon by Hill's Business 


College. 


Guy Brown of the Central High School, Okla- 
homa City, was elected President; K. B. Cornell, 
Southwestern Normal School, Weatherford, Vice- 
President; Gladys Smilie, Central High School, 
Oklahoma City, Secretary; and Mrs. Pearl Brashear, 
Central High School, Oklahoma City, Treasurer, 
for the coming year. 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN, recently dedicated 
a new high school building with a three-day cele- 
bration. U. S. Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris and 
Gov. Fred W. Green were guests of honor and 
principal speakers in an elaborate program which 
was carried out in the Auditorium of the new high 
school. The dedication program was arranged under 
the direction of Miss Louise Jones, Secretary of the 
Board of Education. 

Manistee is the birthplace of Governor Green 
and it was said to be the first time that a Governor 
of Michigan had ever visited the city in an official 
capacity. 


A CONFERENCE OF COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS AND OFFICE MANAGERS is 
to be held at the School of Commerce and Admin- 
istration, University of Chicago, May 7, 9 o'clock, 
in conjunction with the Thirty-ninth Annual Con- 
ference of the University of Chicago with Secondary 
Schools, May 6 and 7. 


A Study of Clerical Training Needs, recently 
made by F. G. Nichols of Harvard University, and 
the National Association of Office Managers, will 
constitute the basis of the conference. Several office 
managers will answer the survey questions. Teach- 
ers will report on what is being done or what 
might be done in the schools. The commercial 
curricula constructed by the Office Managers’ 
Associations and Boards of Education in Grand 
Rapids and Cleveland will be presented. Some of 
the topics to be discussed are: Classification of 
Office Work; Sex Differentiation in Office Trades; 
Right Education for Office Trades; The Four Out- 
standing Personal Traits for each Office Trade; 
Duties for which Training should be given in the 
School. 


Teachers of commercial subjects in high schools, 
continuation schools, part-time schools, business 
colleges and universities, office managers, personnel 
managers, and other business executives, are cor- 
dially invited to attend and participate in the 
discussion. 


kK 


THE COMMERCE CLUB OF GROVE CITY 
COLLEGE, Grove City, Pa., held its Ninth Annual 
Banquet in the Penn-Grove Hotel, on Friday eve- 
ning, March 11. Harry Spillman, New York City, 
who is known the country over as a speaker and 
educational authority, addressed the guests. Prof. 
Marc Leager, who has been teaching accounting 
and statistics at the college for the past five years, 
and who is leaving this summer, was presented 
with a beautiful desk pen set. Over one hundred 
fifty guests were present, including a number of 
commercial teachers from Western Pennsylvania. 


The Grove City College Commerce Club is one 
of the oldest in the country, having been organized 
by Prof. R. G. Walters about ten years ago. It is 
unique in many respects, being one of the few 
college clubs which has received recognition by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. One of its 
first activities was the establishing of a business 
section in the College Library. Over one thousand 
dollars was raised for this purpose, and since then 
additional volumes have been added to the collec- 
tion, until at the present time Grove City College 
has one of the best collections of books on business 
and finance, accounting, merchandising, advertising, 
foreign trade, secretarial subjects, and commercial 
education, in the country. 


The Club runs an employment bureau which 
secures both temporary and permanent positions 
for its members. Occasional meetings are devoted 
to the civic and business affairs of the town of 
Grove City, the members of the city chamber of 
commerce being invited to these meetings. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SUBURBAN HIGH 
SCHOOL SPELLING CHAMPIONSHIP was 
conducted at the Peirce School of Business Adminis- 
tration, March 19, 1927. This contest attracted 
some 230 boys and girls who competed in the finals. 
Each school participating was permitted to enter a 
team of five students. To all entrants a written 
qualifying test was given. From the results of this 
test the ten best teams and the forty best spellers 
was determined. The ten teams then participated 
in an oral spelling bee. The Penns Grove High 
School won first place in the team events, with 
West Chester High School receiving second prize, 
and Woodstown High School third prize. 


Each member of the winning team received a 
silver medal and each winner of the runner-up 
teams a bronze medal. The forty best spellers 
finally competed in an oral bee to determine the 
individual championship. Donald Coutts of the 
Haddonfield, N. J., High School won first place in 
this bee and received the championship cup for his 
school and a gold medal for himself. 


Joseph Steinmacher of the Mays Landing High 
School won second place, winning a silver medal. 


The readers of “The Balance Sheet” will doubt- 


less be interested in seeing the list of words used in 
the qualifying written test given all entrants. This 
list follows: 

QUALIFYING WRITTEN TEST 


Philadelphia Suburban High School 
Spelling Bee 


Championship 
I. occurrence 26. velours 
2. fraudulent 27. diphtheria 
3. exhilarate 28. inexorable 
4. emanate 29. liquefying 
5. crystallize 30. obeisance 
6. auxiliary 31. Caisson 
7. incontestable 32. diphthong 
8. connoisseur 33. escutcheon 
9. torsion 34. synchronous 
10. supersede 35. polyphase 
11. plebeian 36. mackerel 
12. porphyry 37. gratuitous 
13. surcingle 38. colander 
14. resilient 39. iridescent 
15. zephyr 40. erysipelas 
16. auriferous 41. riparian 
17. acetylene 42. incandescent 
18. belligerent 43. bilious 
19. clientel 44. beneficiary 
20. lacquer 45. oscillating 
21. bouillon 46. hematite 
22. chattel 47. plagiarism 
23. chauffeur 48. reminiscence 
24. Mayonnaise 49. ecstasies 
25. exorbitant 50. metallic 

*** 


THE EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION held its annual meeting in 
Boston, April 14-16. The meetings attracted a 
large attendance and the program was of excep- 
tional interest. The speakers included a number of 
well-known educators and business men. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year include 
the following: President, Dr. Paul S$. Lomax, New 
York University; Vice-President, Mabel S. Hast- 
ings, Girls High School, Boston; Secretary, Seth B. 
Carkin, Packard School, New York City; Executive 
Board, Harry I. Good, Hutchinson High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The next meeting will be held in New York 
City. The date of the meeting will be determined 
by the Executive Board and will be announced 
later. 


AUDITING PRINCIPLES AND 
PROCEDURE 


(Continued from page 17) 
Journal: 


a. Check additions: Dr. and Cr. Columns, entire 
year 

b. Examine entries in detail for February, April, 
October 

c. Scrutinize entries rest of year, investigating 
unusual items 

d. Check postings to G. L. 

e. Test postings to other ledgers, for February, 
April, October 


General Ledger: 


a. Check all postings from: 
(1) Cash receipts register 
(2) Check register 
(3) Purchase and expense register 
(4) Car record 
(5) Sales recaps 
(6) Note register 
(7) Journal 
b. Analyze necessary accounts 
Foot 
. Prepare, or verify, Trial Balance 
(1) Beginning of period 
(2) End of period 
(3) Construct comparative form to show 
increases and decreases 


ae 


Miscellaneous: 


. Investigate adequacy of insurance protection 
. Investigate bonding of officers and employees 
. Scrutinize charter, by-laws, minutes 

. Scrutinize all contracts in force 

. Determine condition of books 


°.a0 om 


Statements: 


a. Control work sheet 
b. Report statements: 
(1) Resources and their application 
(2) Balance Sheet 
(3) Profit and Loss Statement subdivided: 
(a) Trading 
(b) Profit and Loss 
(4) Used car sales (by units) 
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TEXT AND PRACTICE MATERIAL 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The introduction of business training in the 
junior high schools has created a demand for suitable 
text and practice material for basic and supple- 
mentary use. Following is a brief description of a 
few publications which have recently been pro- 
duced to meet this demand: 


ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING, BY 
CARKIN AND HAYNES, is designed to train 
the pupil in elementary business principles and 
practices. Vocational training is emphasized and 
the pupil obtains a knowledge of those commercial 
occupations through which he is most likely to 
enter business life. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS, BY Zu- 
TAVERN, is educational and inspirational. The 
subject is developed in such a manner that the 
pupil is encouraged to remain in school and con- 
tinue the study of business rather than to secure 
a job immediately upon completion of the junior 
high school course. At the same time, the training 
provided is of such a nature that it wil! be beneficial 
to the pupil should he find it necessary to leave 
school and secure employment before completion 
of the business course. Its subject matter is per- 
tinent to present day needs and gives the pupil a 
broad vision of business as it relates to every in- 
dividual in his personal affairs. 


JUNIOR BUSINESS PRACTICE SET, BY 
ZuTAVERN, may be used for laboratory work 
with any junior business text. It provides a definite 
project in the study and completion of which the 
pupil becomes familiar with business customs, 
business practice and business forms. In the com- 
pletion of each assignment the pupil learns about 
some phase of business procedure. This is definitely 
illustrated in the first assignment wherein the pupil 
is taught something about the principal methods of 
communication and is actually required to apply 
in practice what he has learned from a study of 
the assignment. It is the only laboratory set of its 
kind on the market. 


Other texts which may be used in the Junior 
Business Training Courses include Smith’s Rapid 
Calculation, Peters’ Business Speller, Curry’s 
Business Arithmetic, and Leslie’s Penmanship 
Manual. 


Further information regarding these publications 
will gladly be given upon request 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE CASH JOURNAL 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In Danville High School we have tried a little 
experiment in the arrangement of the content of our 
bookkeeping courses. The results have been sur- 
prisingly successful and warrant, we think, a moment 
of attention from teachers of this subject. 


While four semesters of bookkeeping are offered 
many of our commercial students prefer to specialize 
in secretarial work in which case they are required to 
take but two semesters of bookkeeping. These pupils, 
for the most part girls, often get positions with small 
firms as a combination of a bookkeeper and stenog- 
rapher. The books of such a firm are, of course, 
usually some form of the simple cash journal. 


Our texts and sets, in common with nearly all 
standard elementary bookkeeping texts, do not intro- 
duce the cash journal at all in the first two semesters. 
As a consequence employers were frequently irritated 
by the necessity of teaching the simplest of all modern 
bookkeeping systems to girls who supposedly had had 
bookkeeping. This, we fear, too often reflected to the 
discredit of the high school as well as the student. 


At the request of Mr. File, head of the commercial 
department, Mr. Collins, a colleague, and the writer 
examined the work covered in our “Bookkeeping 2” 
to discover whether a place might be made for cash 
journal work without disrupting the whole course. 


This second semester's work is built around a 
standard set of three months transactions of a part- 
nership business. (Keeland & Co. set of the 20th 
Century series.) We soon found that this set lent 
itself admirably to the minor change. At the beginning 
of the third month of transactions the regular books 
of original entry are simply discarded and the re- 
maining work completed on a simple cash journal— 
arranged on about 15 cents worth of columnar paper. 


We have done this now for three semesters and the 
results have been rather astonishing. Beside intro- 
ducing the student to an important modern book- 
keeping method (remember its widespread introduc- 
tion by the National Cash Register Co.) which he 
might otherwise never meet, it gives him an excellent 
review of debits and credits. This drill is sorely needed 
after months of work on the special columnar journals. 
Moreover the work progresses more rapidly in 
laboratory, leaving more time for discussion. Another 
result that pleased us was the interest shown by the 
students in the possibilities of varying types of records. 
Many of them brought portions of standardized and 
even unique sets used by friends or relatives. 


To summarize its advantages: 


1. It introduces an essential modern method to 
students who most need it and who might 
not otherwise meet it in school. 


2. It shortens the laboratory work with no de- 
traction from its value. 


3. It stimulates discussion and arouses interest 
of pupils. 


4. It provides a sorely needed opportunity to 
review debits and credits. 


K. H. KRAUSKOPF, 
High School, Danville, Ill. 
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The names and addresses of _ who are awarded gold pins or certificates of proficiency for satisfactory 
work in the completion of “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”, or gold pins for satisfactory work in 
the completion of McKinsey'’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in “The Balance Sheet’ monthly. 





These awards are presented upon the recommendation of the instructor. 


CERTIFICATES 


Katherine West, Guy Murray, Gregg School, 
Chicago, IIl., 


Cleo Denning, Ada Clearwater, Louis W. 
Ballengee, Marie B. Anderson, Hazel I. Zimmerman, 
Madeline R. Parmenter, Bessie Lepper, Jennie 
Norris, Arietta Owen, Thelma L. Peterman, Beulah 
F. Cope, Vera Foreman, Imogene Johnston, Edna 
Mae Cauvel, Hazel Harper, Alvin Close, Thelma 
Irene Edwards, Ida Virginia Stump, Mary Head, 
Clifford Allen, Alila McKenzie, Iola E. Cone, Noma 
Penny, Thelma Pearl Foust, Horace M. DuVall, 
Marguerite E. Lough, Lola Mable Bradford, Burl 
Udell Woodman, Archie Allen, Taft Union High 
School, Taft, Calif. 


Beulah Mae Brook, Odie Mae Barrett, Donald 
Champan, Mary Crossman, Caloway Cozine, 
Gresham Carter, J. B. Clark, Jr., Margaret Cargill, 
Nell Ethridge, A. T. Fairly, Barron Gray, Ava 
Belle Herring, Graham Howorth, Gladys Lambert, 
John McGregor, Nellie Neal, Andrew Ramsay, 
Nancy Belle Suggs, George Stevens, George Tally, 
Ray Tanner, George Tonore, Sam Warren, Herbert 
Williams, High School, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Agnes Braud, Mabel Chaudoir, Mary Creel, 
Georgia Connally, Gertrude Deville, Hycinth 
Dupree, Bertha Frank, Hazel Gremillion, Christine 
Guzzo, Mildred Hebert, Dorthy Jordan, Vivien 
Laurent, Mary Mule, Bessie Parsons, Aline Rich- 
mond, Thera Scallan, Sister Catherine Sienna, 
Sister M. Leonissa, St. Francis Parochial School, 
Alexandria, La. 


Leroy Weber, Norbert Roll, Camillus Rudolph, 
Valentine Osburg, Earl Wagner, John Arnold, 
Frank Jansen, Joseph Greis, Stewart Shumaker, 
Elsie Callahan, Dorothy Velton, Lena Reggiani, 
Charlotte Kain, Eleanor Vennemann, Vera Forte, 
Bernette Arnzen, Mildred Pelgen, Anna Kopp, 
Norma Reitz, Mary Schneider, Corpus Christi 
School, Newport, Ky. 


Lester Boyd, Everett Cassel, Paul Morrow, 
Geraldine Norris, Rachel Rarick, Elfleda Yohey, 
Burdette Yohey, Lora Fisher, Sara Brammer, 
Chauncey Burt, Harold Chrisman, Ida Connell, 
Harold Livingston, Lloyd Penrod, Charlotte Moore, 
Royerton High School, Muncie, Ind. 


Isabel E. Allmond, Marjorie Archibald, Catharine 
Bean, Rose Becker, Margaret Colison, Virginia 
Cummings, Mildred Daniel, Theresa Dreeben, 
Edith Finney, Augusta Freemen, Mrs. Leona 
Gilbert, Ann Jaqua, Elizabeth La Croix, Jeanette 
Levy, Myra Phillips, Margaret H. Rhodes, Agnes 


C. Turner, Virginia Warren, Francis Wright, 
Washington School for Secretaries, Washington, D.C. 


Anna Miller, Ethel Aschbrenner, Thelma Wess- 
man, Marion Sadouski, May Stewart, Catherine 
Regh, Nyeita Swartz, Mary Anagnost, John 
Turkstra, Anna Millashus, Josephine Schermer, 
Florence Battaglin, Harry Weidnaar, Florence 
Madderom, Helen Cyprys, Margaret Barfield, 
Mathilde Kich, Edna Weden, Marguerite Oling, 
Trook’s Commercial School, Chicago, II. 


Genevieve Andruczyk, Helen Behrman, Helen 
Borgis, Helen Bukowski, Joseph Casey, Agnes 
Clark, Helen Cosgrove, Casmira Czaja, Howard 
Doersching, Agnes Fons, Kathleen Fox, Anita Gehl, 
Carol Grass, Lester Greenya, Patrick Hannan, Mary 
Hanrahan, Mary Joy, Marguerite Klaeser, Elizabeth 
Kudya, Betty Ladwig,. Stephen Magenheim. 
Andrew Mahr, John Merkle, Mary McCormick, 
Eleanor Oblinski, Eleanor Peliska, Cordelia Peot, 
Ralph Phalen, Dolores Rehorst, Mary Rosecky, 
Angeline Rutzinski, Lorraine Sergel, Anna Schle- 
singer, Florence Skierka, Camille Smukowski, Harry 
Stachowski, Beatrice Stachelwicz, Leona Stamm, 
Viola Stamm, Alice Sullivan, Angeline Suminski, 
Angeline Stanish, Lorraine Van Ess, Clara Weibel, 
Dorothy Wolter, St. John’s Cathedral High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Evelyn Dorsey, Albert Thomas, Clayton Bilder- 
back, Arthur James, Anna Patisek, Gero Castelli, 
Reta Wilhoit, Joe Vignassa, Rose Maiso, Grant 
Merrick, Raymond Ducroux, Rose Frece, Fay 
Fuller, Zoe Morris, Bartone Benedict, Martha 
Hild, Richard Marchetti, Wilma Foote, Mabel 
Wilhoit, Joe Schweiger, Lillie Stuck, Chris Schwinn, 
Ida Preat, Pittsburg Business College, Pittsburg, 
Kans. 


Paul Gabbert, Rose Joseph, Alice Joseph, 
Pauline Tate, Edward Whoolery, Louise Azel- 
vandre, Arthur Gouldbourne, Homer Bickel, 
Richard Grimes, Phia McGee, Frank Tucker, Joe 
Bendkowski, Doris Fordham, Clarence Lowe, 
West Virginia Business College, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Anna Butler, Mary Bless, Beulah Braiden, Grace 
Bell, Amelia Bastile, Kathleen Burn, Mildred Cope- 
land, Caeyle Colvin, Harry Drasner, Helen Delig- 
dish, Hilda Goldfein, Rose Greenspan, Marjorie 
Henkelman, Marie Jacobowitz, Sylvia Katz, Aline 
Kowalsky, Helen Kallstrom, Etta Levine, Helen 
Lieberman, Lillian Meister, Elsie Ochs, Margaret 
Ryan, Anna Reingold, Sylvester Salzano, Anna 
Weinkofsky, Muriel Brown, Irma Coletti, Mary 
Castagnozzi, Catherine Crumm, Mary Epp, Annie 
Gibbs, Bernard Horowitz, Elizabeth Kemish, 
Margaret Ryan, Fay Rosenberg, John Tynan, Ida 
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Vicini, Adeline Wexler, Margaret Hauck, Drake 
Business School, Bronx, New York City. 


Ernest Chandler, Jessie Chilcoat, Robert Duvall, 
Elmer Gibbs, Trudye Hathcote, Sam Kirkpatrick, 
Margaret May, Harold Wright, Maurine May, 
Thomas Norton, Evelyn Sloan, Lucile Stockton, 
Mary L. Stockton, Orville Stockton, Harold 
— Lucy Love Stucker, High School, Amory, 

1SS. 


Opal Ellis, Wilma Finster, Eileen Gilson, Evelyn 
Hale, Willie Heseman, Raymond Hoffman, Bernice 
Humphreys, Wayne Kantola, Louise Kayser, Gladys 
Kearns, Lael Liechty, Helen Plessinger, Elsie Rehb, 
Helen Richardson, Velma Simkins, Martha Wirth, 
High School, Salem, Ore. 


Ruth A. Weber, Elsie G. Taylor, Mildred E. 
Walker, Linda A. Koch, Grace L. Ivanick, Geraldine 
Constable, Elizabeth A. Sillia, Elvi Kahkonen, 
Maribel J. Kitzerow, Paul L. Glasener, Herbert G. 
_ Lee Helm, Dyke School of Business, Cleveland, 

io. 


John Joseph Bavus, Francis Aloysius Derrig, 
Joseph Ignatius Gaffney, Charles Joseph Gormley, 
Joseph Francis Gormley, George Jeffers, Harold 
Joseph Lanahan, Edmund Francis Roach, Paul 
Joseph Roney, Francis Joseph Sexton, Julia Carr, 
Catherine Anna Cavenaugh, Louise Assumption 
Crisci, Nora Margaret Curry, Regina Agnes Daly, 
Rose Agnes Endres, Susanna Margaret Endres, 
Catherine Mary Glenn, Mary Margaret Harvey, 
Marguerite Linus, Mathilde Monica McGarry, 
Margaret Alice Meehan, Catharine Margaret 
Morozzi, Rose Marie Murphy, Margaret Quinn, 
Catherine Reilly, Mary Arsenia Sullivan, Rose 
O'Neill, Alice Chambers, St. Monica’s Commercial 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Susie Amelia Naugler, Bessie Portia Bernice, 
Catherine Frances Devlin, Helen Louise Hartman, 
Marion Katherine Barrett, Jennie Deborah Moore, 
Michael Mortelli, Fisher College, Somerville, Mass.; 
Mary Lone Garrick, Mattie Lou Jones, Daisy Mae 
Grove, Belle Mims, Laura Stuckey, Ruth Thomp- 
son, Marguerite Grove, Wilhelmina Johnson, 
Salle Bell Weaver, Hazel Harold, Downing In- 
dustrial School, Brewton, Ala. 


Myrtle Williams, Anna Laura Hickey, Arthur 
Flippen, Irvin Beiman, Oscar Elmore, Roy Tucker, 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Arthur Hoffman, Edward Maldeney, Kermit Bubb, 
Angeline Smith, Josephine Herber, Bernadine 
Herber, St. Joseph's School, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
Thresa Shefka, Arvo Hautala, Frederick Chaney, 
Walter Nemacheck, Alice Williams, Ethel Rose- 
murgy, Elvira Koppala, High School, Bessemer, Mich. 


Valeria Urban, Anna Waltee, Katherine Peterson, 
Olive Lundin, Anna Rollin, Louise Choquette, 
High School, Stambaugh, Mich.; Doyle Nichols, 
Sylvia Towner, Florence Albin, Beulah Taylor, 
Aaron Killer, Paul Roark, Southwestern State 
Teachers College, Weatherford, Okla.; Mrs. Mildred 
McConnell, Mary Brown, Marion Faust, Lucy 
Hunt, Cornelia Shipe, Isabelle Weikal, William 
Waldron, Charles Tucker, Meadville Commercial 
College, Meadville, Pa. 


Leo Thele,George Endres, John Streller,Catherine 
Wagner, Catherine Neuerburg, Sister M. Alacoque, 


Sister M. Rufina, Sister M. Lillian, Rose Neuerburg, 
Albina Bezner, Agnes Gengler, Barbara Endres, 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Perry, Okla.; Josephine Laib, 
Marjorie White, Opal Singleton, Henry Mickel, 
Lolave Brenton, Lydia Rahn, High School, Fort 
Branch, Ind. 


John McCoy, Esther Votaw, Nilah Trueblood, 
Mary Turner, Charles Stitzer, Agnes Steed, 
Delores Longerbone, Mabel Haines, Irene Hafner, 
High School, Portland, Ind.; Mabel Allen, Adelaide 
Everson, Helen Gaus, Catherine Gerber, Beatrice 
Pliess, Lois Smith, Edna Turner, Girls’ High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Lettie Sibley, Lois Hopkins, Ruth Hand, Marie 
Hopkins, Altha Dossett, Burton Wolcott, Carey 
Ballard, Earl Wilburn, Douglas Prenier, Dallas 
Colvin, Gresham Stephens, Berea School, Jefferson, 
Tex.; Adelka Biel, Maraget Fowler, James Hacker- 
son, Leone Hartz, Mildred Johnson, Iola McElroy, 
Burnita Stufflebeam, Jeanita Stufflebeam, Erna 
Wutzke, High School, Vinton, Iowa. 


Myrtle I. Hickey, Addie M. Cooper, Alice E. 
Edgar, Simonne T. Roy, Ralph L. Haskell, Mabel 
W. Pitts, Annie Corning, Marion Rogers, Elizabeth 
Perrigo, George Hopkins, Beverly Evening School, 
Beverly, Mass.; Elvina Frye, Edith Herring, Myrtle 
Clark, Evalyn Kennedy, Myron Peirce, John 
Sherwood, Kenneth Viken, Vera Walker, High 
School, Philip, S. Dak. 


Warren George, Oral Akins, Elvina Anderson, 
Grace Swihart, Ella Sue Anderson, Joe Harper, 
Harry Rosenbaum, Inez Hansen, Edna Plugge, 
Lenora Peterson, Alma Swanson, Roma Ward, 
High School, Kennard, Nebr.; Alice Karayousef, 
Helen Rhea, Reberta Garrett, Ada Spaulding, 
Lillian Karn, Esther Bye, Louise Morelocke, Louise 
Huskey, Emma Hubbard, Virginia Intermont 
College, Bristol, Va. 


Emmett Fulkerson, Maude Dale, Wendell Shirk, 
James Stevens, Flora Mae Hiatt, Jeanette Woods, 
High School, Plattsburg, Mo.; Carl H. Holmberg, Jr., 
Alpha J. Ihlenfeldt, Edward Dietzler, Marvey E. 
Klawitter, Reinhard J. Schulte, Hoffman's Milwau- 
kee Business College, Milwaukee, Wis.; Perry A. 
Turner, King’s Business College, Charlotte, N. Car.; 
Fannie L. Grossman, Edward M. Grohall, Méil- 
waukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wis.; Annie 
Meek, Lester O. Akers, Lawrence Co. High School, 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn.; Margaret Eichenberger, 
Nancy King, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 


Helen Adams Brewster, George A. Lea, Nona 
Margaret Wroten, Frances Elizabeth Lytel, Arnetta 
Bennet, Elizabeth Everett, William August Kientz, 
William Schevitsky, Bruce Smith, High School, 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; S. Lacy McKnight, Curtis L. 
Efird, Dewey A. Finacannon, James G. Lipe, Abner 
G. Greene, Hugh H. Sherrill, Lacy A. Gaston, 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, N. Car. 


Sister Mary, Sister M. Flavienne, Sister St. 
Clare, Sister Mary Esther, Our Lady of Victory 
School, Mansura, La.; Charles L. Fischer, Rice 
Business College, Charleston, S. Car.; Dan Schuhl- 
meier, Selma High School, Bracken, Tex.; Frances 
Elizabeth Lytle, High School, Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
Wendell R. Cooper, John B. Ralph, Nettie Mae 
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Unser, Minnie Lou Bennett, National Business 
University, Owensboro, Ky. 


Jean Carson, Nancy Bynum, Miss Chess Hard- 
barger’s Secretarial School, Raleigh, N. Car.; Beryl 
Howard, Burnard Huey, High School, Mannington, 
W. Va.; Barbara Louise Lanford, South Carolina 
Business College, Greenville, S. Car.; Louis August 
Tremmel, Frank P. Lesquin, Jr., Sacred Heart 
School, Biloxi, Miss.; Dallas H. Griffits, Lamesa 
Commercial College, Lamesa, Tex.; Otis Dee Horton, 
High School, Sinton, Tex.; Nannie M. Cunningham, 
F. Marie Lynam, Altoona Evening School, Altoona, 
Pa. 


Festus Lee Helms, Marlyn Johnsey, Jackson 
School of Business, Jackson, Tenn.; Hermina Hooge- 
boom, Vocational High School, Racine, Wis.; 
Dorothea S. Russell, Keene Business Institute, 
Keene, N. H.; Ethel Place, St. Mary's Academy, 
Natchitoches, La.; Christian F. Hahn, Gavin Jackson, 
Lois Ivy, Cal Hull, High School, Quitman, Miss.; 
Ima Hallmark, Jackson Business School, Lampasas, 
Tex.; Lulu) Wilkinson, Morgantown Business 
College, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Harold J. Kirchen, Eugene J. Maire, Francis E. 
Till, Ursula M. Kurt, Helen A. Neiers, St. Mary's 
High School, Cascade, Iowa; Harlan Mezick, Nannie 
Tilghman, Wilsie Mae Mills, Wicomico High 
School, Salisbury, Md.; Eleanor Mapps, York 
Senior High School, York, Nebr.; Wilma Looman, 
High School, Mannington, W. Va.; Lulu Wilkin- 
son, Morgantown Business College, Morgantown, 
W. Va.; John Daniel Rusnak, High School, Canton, 
Ill. 


Mark N. Matthew, William Stottlemyer, 
Herman C. Huntzinger, Grover J. Martin, Charles 
A. Noland, Joseph Carney, Lee Imel, Carey Hall, 
Senior High School, Anderson, Ind.; Norbert 
Beiriger, Hooper Cons. School, Hooper, Colo.; 
Una Downs, Beal School of Commerce, Bangor, Me. 


Henry Annasenz, William Augsburger, Dale 
Burger, Harrington Bartelmay, Martha Field, 
John Frank, Irving Haberle, Ernest Magnuson, 
Harry Miller, Clarence Muselman, Howard 
Thielbar, Herbert Tuffentsamer, Gilbert Yentes, 
Twp. High School, Morton, Ill.; Helen Shafer, 
Elizabeth Franssen, Esther Mulligan, Lena Walford, 
Alta Carlson, Oneita Shreier, Donald Meyers, 
George Conner, Harold Semple, Edna Wegryzn, 
High School, Burwell, Nebr. 


James Ablowich, Beatrice Bibb, Everett Brown, 
Willnina Méiller, Kathryn Mounger, Norman 
Taylor, Magalee Whittle, Lillie Foster, Nora 
Fleaker, Hester Greer, Glenn Dunn, Floy Rogers, 
High School, Greenville, Tex.; Omer Te Bockhorst, 
Modesta Te Bockhorst, Agnes Koening, Mark 
Koening, Cleopha Stumpf, Holy Trinity School, 
Richmond, Iowa. 


Cletus Moll, Mathew Zechmeister, Angela 
Vlasak, Angelo Rebuffatti, Edna Rixman, Harry 
Hargis, Rose Zavadil, Marie Rindler, Ethel Voge, 
Irma Frederking, Brown's Business College, St. 
Louis, _Mo.; Helen Buesking, Jeannette Faut, 
Mildred Rodewald, Marie Stotler, Robert Snod- 
grass, Edward Arthur, High School, New Palestine, 
Ind. 





Linus Vorpahl, Veronica Lenartz, Herman Lipps- 
meyer, Robert Gretsch, Clifford Johnson, Eric 
Zimmerman, }N. M. Ahles, St. Cloud Business 
College, St. Cloud, Minn.; Stanley Devorak, Kath- 
erine Koval, Twila Christner, Doris Beistel, Esther 
Felgar, Frances Dunehue, East Huntingdon High 
School, Alverton, Pa.; Myrtle Massey, Arnette 
Taylor, Katherine Tilley, Ethel Goad, High School, 
Mt. Airy, N. Car. 

John Netto, Dorothy Netto, Marie Faria, 
Albert Pio, Joseph Greco, Ernest Jacques, Margaret 
Grey, Lawrence Pedrazzi, Sacred Heart School, 
Hollister, Calif.; Mary C. Knaus, Augusta Rogers, 
Katherine McQueen, Marie Barber, Mrs. W. 
Archbel, St. Mary's Academy, Marshall, Tex.; 
Charles L. Haslup, Walter Frenzer, Preston Hunt, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 


Edward Lauderdale, J. E. Barrington, Steve 
Calverley, Oral Toney, O. V. Kelley, National 
Business College, Abilene, Tex.; Jane McPherson, 
Pansy Stanyard, Josephine Zirat, Joseph Epstein, 
High School, Beaver Falls, Pa.; Martha Nelson, 
Mary Haulon, Laurence Haulon, Victor Souder- 
gaard, High School, Dwight, IIl. 


Grace Duncan, Eugene Brislawn, Nina Giles, 
Douglas Howard, Ella Keehner, Francis Kelley, 
Catherine Lynch, Ivan Putman, Elsie Ziemer, 
Florence Bewick, High School, Sprague, Wash.; 
Walter Gansberg, Chris Gansberg, Milton Krum- 
mes, Walter Schwake, Georgia Stroud, Bertha 
Wilslef, Douglas Co. High School, Gardnerville, Nev. 


Winton Eldred Baker, Robert Scott Elliot, Celia 
Gross, Alice Ethelyn Stains, High School, Holly- 
wood, Calif.; Celia Friedman, John Trindle, High 
School, Yakima, Wash.; Hilda Wilson, Eino Palo, 
High School, Kirkland, Wash.; Carl McDowell, 
Ernest Birkett, Russell Harrison, Eugene Business 
College, Eugene, Ore.; F. W. Thoms, Pitman Short- 
hand Business College, Vancouver, B. C.; Vera 
Hester, San Bernardino Business College, San 
Bernardino, Calif.; Rose Poltera, Nazareth Academy, 
Eureka, Calif.; Alice Franklin, High School, Sprague, 
Wash. 

Rupert Gillette, Capital Business College, 
Olympia, Wash.; Herbert Hoagland, High School, 
Terry, Mont.; Walter Kubon, Joe Dunn, High 
School, Fairbanks, Alaska; Evelyn Dahlhaus, 
Cosmopolitan Secretarial Institute, New York City; 
Iola R. McKim, High School, . oe Mich.; 
Marie Powers, Josephine Carral, Colegio “Ntra. 
Sra. del Rosario”, Vedado, Haban, Cuba. 


Evelyn Lockman, Central High School, Nashville, 
Tenn.; John Louis Yancey, Booker T. Washington 
High School, Memphis, Tenn.; Inez Rumrill, Rose 
Landry, Stevens Night High School, Claremont, 
N. H.; Alice Franklin, High School, Sprague, Wash. 


GOLD PINS 


Edith Wehrle, Irene Schneider, Lucille Clifford, 
Verna Ballman, Clara Theuer, Gladys Farrar, Elsie 
Borman, High School, Edwardsville, Ill.; Mae Rankin, 
Frances Rankin, Sara Jeffries, Mary Wodarsky, 
Donald Bierer, Joe Long, Michael Seraphin, Clarence 
Fell, High School, Uniontown, Pa. 


Margaret G. Van Hoven, St. Francis de Sales 
High School, Geneva, N. Y.; May Catherine Shea, 
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Ruth Cook, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky.; 
Opal Lee, Helen Booth, Vocational School, Moose- 
heart, Ill.; Roy Stewart, Burl Thorpe, High School, 
West Union, W. Va.; Helen Budriski, Helen 
Stelljes, Florence Rosenfeld, Mockridge Business 
School, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y.; Leno Marconi, East 
Bethlehem Twp. High School, Fredericktown, Pa.; 
Flora Wallace, High School, Frankfort, Ky. 


Walter Lindenman, Fern Satterlee, Glenn Camp- 
bell, Mary M. Mellies, High School, Ireton, Iowa; 
Lena Prandi, Mary Buccola, Vernon Blankenbaker, 
LeRoy Gauldin, Irene Normandin, Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Calif.; Alaida Pera, Edith Hock- 
ingheimer, Sacred Heart Institute, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Emily Carotenuto, Bird’s Business Institute, Bronx, 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER 


(Continued from page 10) 


to lay hold of a difficult task and see it through are 
invaluable traits”. 


Likewise, the most important thing in the im- 
provement of teachers is to have teachers who 
want to grow and who want to improve their own 
teaching ability. For the ultimate veto lies in the 
teacher. If he refuses to respond, the best efforts 
on the part of his superior officers are of no avail. 
The teacher who has within him the desire to grow 
has growth practically assured. 


These are not all of the qualifications that you or 
I would expect to find in a commercial teacher, but 
they represent to me the major things that I want 
to find in any teacher. I am presenting them to you 
with a hope that you will study them carefully and 
attempt through your teacher training programs to 
develop the qualities that to you seem most desir- 
able. 

To recapitulate them, I should say that the 
qualifications that we desire in a commercial teacher 
are 


1. A thorough knowledge of the subject matter 
to be taught. 


2. Professional training that will insure success- 
ful technique. 


3. A good teaching personality. 

4. Ability to use good English. 

5. A good listener. 

6. Ability to teach pupils how to study effect- 
ively. 

7. Ability to develop the work spirit. 

8. Ability to make intelligent assignments. 

9. Ability to interest the pupil. 


10. Ability to provide good conditions for 
learning. 


11. Ability to analyze the work to be accom- 
plished. 


12. A knowledge of curriculum construction. 
13. Ability to judge one’s own teaching. 


14. Ability to provide conditions for one’s own 
growth. 


New York City; Edward Drews, High School, Still- 
water, Minn.; Dorothy Lambert, Karl Steinhilb, 
High School, Yakima, Wash.; Alice Lidstrom, South 
Kitsap Union High School, Port Orchard, Wash. 


Mary Boos, Francis Edmunds, James Kaczmarek, 
Margaret Mayer, Mrs. Jessie Prather, Ruth Reppe, 
David Strock, John Waugh, Metropolitan Business 
College, Seattle, Wash. 


Anne Lathi, Magna Agle, High School, Park City, 
Utah; Edward Lane, St. Agnes High School. Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Dorothye Lundy, High School, El 
Campo, Tex.; Frank Landwehr, Paul Distler, Im- 
maculate Conception School, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Bertha Johnson, Mae Murphy, Elizabeth Harring- 
ton, Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lillian Dillman, Lottie Chevinsky, Ruth Mengle, 
Mamie Paret, Ruth Jones, Ida Miller, Edith Suade, 
Ethel Suade, Ruth Wagner, Lewis Walter, John 
beg Anthony Cickeviecz, High School, Frack- 
ville, Pa. 


Cleo Thomas, Harriet Horn, Ruth Neuman, 
John Retter, Harold Horne, Carmen Huffman, 
High School, Lynn, Ind.; Vivian Ashley, Mabel 
Craig, Dewey Bowling, Bessie Jackson, New Albany 
Business College, New Albany, Ind. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


Marjorie W. O'Donnell, Thomas J. Corcoran, 
St. Patrick's Convent, Scranton, Pa.; Jack Pritchett, 
Hervy A. Holt, High School, Hope, Ark.; Norman 
Yentzen, John Paulus, High School, Nederland, Tex. 


Dorothye Hill, Frank McMahon, Klara Kubela, 
Edith Vasicek, Lorainne Kubela, High School, El 
Campo, Texas; Louise Zuidema, Eastern Academy, 
Paterson, N. J.; Helen Humphreville, High School, 
Clarinda, Iowa; LeRoy Price, East High School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF 
BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 6) 


“Do not suppose that educational research is 
appropriate only for the university professor and 
for those who belong to bureaus of research : 
It is a method; it is a point of view If we 
are to make our elementary and secondary schools 
the schools they should be, the public school teacher 
must take the field Teaching and re- 
search should be required of faculty members not 
only in higher educational institutions but also in 
the public schools.”21 





21Buckingham, B. R. Research for Teachers, p. 379. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1926. 





Wanted: An experienced penman for 
expert pen work during the summer 
months. Give full information regarding 
experience and training in own hand- 
writing in letter of application. Address, 
No. 821, c/o Balance Sheet, 1-3 W. Third 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS 





degree in education (B. Ed.) 


States 
made 
school 


a specialist 


For further information, write to 





Whitewater affords the following advantages: 
1. The best reputation for the training of commercial teachers of any school in the United 


WHITEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Summer Session—June 20 to July 29 
Promotion depends upon training. Training is measured by educational degrees. A bache- 


lor’s degree in education represents four years of study in a teachers’ college. Whitewater is a 
teachers’ college offering a four-year course in Commercial Education leading to a bachelor’s 


2. An immediate recognition of a degree at Whitewater because our reputation is already 
3. You can get a degree at Whitewater with less outlay of money than at any other 
4. Whitewater is exceptionally well equipped for commercial work and each teacher is 


COME TO WHITEWATER THIS SUMMER 


and begin or continue your training for a degree in Education to be granted upon the completion 
of our four-year course for commercial teachers. Both content and methods courses in com- 
mercial subjects as well as courses in education and academic subjects are offered. 


C. M. YODER 
Director of Commercial Courses 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Whitewater, Wis. 








TEACHER TRAINING 
COURSES 


Six Weeks’ Summer Term 
Beginning July 5 


Offers an opportunity for high school 
graduates to begin training in commercial 
teacher training courses, or for teachers to 
specialize in commercial subjects of their 
own selection in order to obtain additional 
credits on their present certificates. Courses 
are approved by the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


For information, write 


H. E. BARTOW, Secretary 


PEIRCE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














SUMMER SCHOOL 
SESSION 
July 5—August 12 


Intensive six weeks’ courses for teachers 
and for college and normal school graduates 
who plan to teach. 


Accounting Teaching Methods 

Bookkeeping Typewriting 

History of Education Gregg Shorthand 

Psychology Theory (leading 

Shorthand to teacher's cer- 
tificate) 


BAY PATH INSTITUTE 
100 Chestnut Street 
Springfield Massachusetts 
C. F. GAUGH, Principal 
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SUMMER SESSION ANNOUNCEMENT 
June 20 to August 20 


The summer session courses offered in the Commercial Teacher Training Department 
are organized with the needs of three groups in view as follows: 


1. Fully certified teachers who have taught commercial subjects and who desire to be- 
come better teachers of those subjects, with additional methods for attaining better results 

2. Commercial teachers who wish to secure higher State certification than they now 
possess for teaching commercial subjects, and to acquire additional methods of attaining better 
results 

3. Those who wish to continue their training for the degree 


All these objectives may be worked for at the same time. In this way, present certification 
is made safe while the higher and more complete professional certification and the degree are 
being attained. 


Write for the complete summer session catalog. Address 


G. G. HILL, Director 
Commercial Teacher Training Department 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

















Indiana, Pa. 
COLORADO STATE SUMMER SESSION 
TEACHERS COLLEGE FOR 
Greeley, Colorado COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
At the Foot of the Rocky Mountains July 5—August 12 


The University of Buffalo will offer in its summer 

Courses offered for commercial teachers session general and professional courses for teachers 
Corporation Accounting of commercial subjects leading to the degree of 
Cost Accounting Bachelor of Science in Business Administration. 


Co al L During the 1927 summer session all the general 
mmercial Law courses and a number of professional courses for 


Business Administration teachers of commercial subjects will be offered as 

Economics follows: 

Methods of Teaching Commercial Sub- Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and 
jects Accounting 

Problems of Commercial Education — of Teaching Shorthand and Type- 

Shorthand Problems of Instruction in Commercial 

Typewriting Subjects 


Principles of Accounting 
Intermediate Accounting 


Degrees and certificates granted Business Law 
£ n Educati Business Mathematics 
Master of Arts in Education Principles of Stenography 


Bachelor of Arts in Education Advanced Stenography 
Life Certificate to teach in Colorado Write for a Summer Session bulletin which con- 
tains complete information. 


DR. C. H. THURBER 
Director of Summer Session 
A. O. COLVIN, 


Director of Commercial Education, UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
Greeley, Colorado Buffalo, N. Y. 


Research in Commercial Education 


Write for descriptive literature to 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
School of Education 


Summer School 
Thirty-Third Session—July 5 to August 12 


A program of courses in commercial education will be offered under the direction of Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, Associate Professor of Commercial Education. The following subjects will be 
offered: 


Improvement of Instruction in Commercial Subjects—Associate Prof. Paul $. Lomax 
Principles of Commercial Education—Mr. Seth B. Carkin 

The Teaching of Elementary Business Training—Mr. Seth B. Carkin 

Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Business Practice—Mr. Wm. Carroll Wallace 
The Teaching of Gregg Shorthand—Associate Prof. Paul S. Lomax 

Methods of Teaching Advanced Bookkeeping, Accounting, Business Law, and Economics 
—Mr. Wm. Carroll Wallace 

The Teaching of Typewriting—Mr. John Vincent Walsh 

The Teaching of Isaac Pitman Shorthand—Mr. John Vincent Walsh 

Improvement of Instruction in Commercial Subjects—Associate Prof. Paul S. Lomax 


Requests for the Summer School Bulletin should be directed to the 


Registrar 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square East 
New York City 














SIERRA SUMMER SCHOOL 


Summer Session of Fresno State College 
June 27—August 5, 1927 


Two courses in commerce will be offered as follows: 


METHODS IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. Objectives of commercial education 
are compared with those of general education and with other lines of vocational study. Mini- 
mum essentials are sought in terms of demands of business and of personal development. Rela- 
tions in the curriculum of technical subjects, basic essentials and general subjects. Application 
of general principles and special methods to commercial subjects. Use of texts, periodicals, 
tests and special helps. Cooperation with the business community. Integration of elementary, 
secondary and collegiate business education. Two units. 


PRINCIPLES OF BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. Principles of accounting 
with practice in their application; practical accounting problems; preparation and interpretation 
of financial statements. A brief review is made of bookkeeping principles and practices by problem 
method, so that a bookkeeping course is not a prerequisite. Three units. 


For further information regarding these courses, address 


S. B. MIKESELL, Head 
Department of Commerce 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Fresno, Calif. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


Fifteenth Annual Session 
May 21—August 13 


For teachers who want more professional 
training or better positions or educational 
credits. Also for young people who want to 
become teachers. 


Twelve hours of college work offered. Student may start each year where he left off the 
last. This leads to graduation. Graduation here means certification in most states. 


Last five weeks of term highly professional. During this term, student may earn six hours 
o credit and get professional tone, recreation and pleasure. Students from nearly everywhere. 


Accredited by University of Kentucky as a four-year college. Rates reasonable. Credits 
made here are college credits. One of the first institutions of the United States to train commercial 


teachers and now one of the largest to do so. 


Write for full particulars. 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Near Mammoth Cave 


Bowling Green, Ky. 











Second Annual 


ACCOUNTING (C. P. A.) 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 14—September 3 


PURPOSES 


1. To offer an opportunity for account- 
ants in actual practice to gain the necessary 
theoretical approach to successfully pass the 
required C. P. A. examination in their 
respective states. 

2. To assist examinees who have passed 
in some to complete their unfinished subjects. 

3. Teachers in high school desiring to 
pursue advanced courses will find here 
suitable opportunities. 

4. Students of accounting-may select such 
subjects as will meet their particular re- 
quirements. 

For information regarding subjects, ex- 
penses, tuition, etc., address 


FRANCIS M. INGLER, Director 
Department of Commerce 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
Appleton, Wis. 








SUMMER SESSION 


Beal College will hold its Second Annual 
Summer Session for commercial teachers at 
the University of Maine, Orono, Maine, 
July 5 to August 12, in conjunction with 
the University Summer Session. 

Instruction offered in Principles and 
Methods of Teaching. Bookkeeping and 
Accounting, Gregg Shorthand, Office 
Practice, Touch Typewriting, Commercial 
Mathematics and Penmanship. 


For complete information address 
J. W. HAMLIN, Principal 
BEAL COLLEGE 
23 Hammond St. Bangor, Maine 














PENMANSHIP SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


For Supervisors 
Teachers, Penmen and Students 


2 College Credits, 6 Normal Credits 
Six Weeks Term: July 5 to August 13 


Students May Enroll Earlier as School is in 
Session the Entire Year 


“Correlated Handwriting” will be discussed 
ZANERIAN COLLEGE 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Further Proof of the Popularity of 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


is found in the numerous reports coming from teachers who 
have had an opportunity to examine the revised edition. Pub- 
lication of this edition was not completed until August, 1926. 
However, the text has already been adopted by over two hun- 











dred schools. 
daily: 


“I am especially pleased with the 
many practical illustrations and prob- 
lems appearing in Curry and Rubert’s 
Business Arithmetic. They are the kind 
the average student will meet outside the 
class room. Since receiving this book I 
have used some of the problems and be- 
lieve the average student is taking more 
interest in the subject because he has 
come in contact with problems which 
deal with things he has already expe- 


rienced.” H. Y. WITMEYER 
North Dallas High School 
Dallas, Tex. 


Such reports as, the following are being received 


“I am in receipt of a copy of 
Curry and Rubert’s Business 
Arithmetic and after thoroughly 
examining the book I am very de- 
lighted with it. I think it is quite 
a departure from the usual com- 
mercial arithmetic in that it pro- 
ceeds very systematically and gives 
the student business problems he 
is most apt to meet in the business 
world.” 


MISS H. COOPERMAN 
Miami Voc. School 
Miami, Fla. 








“There are many new features in Curry and Rubert’s Business Arith- 
metic which I have not seen mentioned in other texts, or if mentioned, were 
passed over lightly. Among these I find Calling Numbers, Problems of Sales 
Managers, Reconciliation of Bank Account with Bank Statement, Auditing, 
Accounts Receivable, Certificates of Deposit, Purchase of Rediscounted Notes, 
Problems with Unnecessary Facts Given. After having examined the book care- 
fully, I find it all that one can desire in giving a course in business arithmetic. 
In short, it seems to me that it is as good an arithmetic as 20th Century is a 
bookkeeping text and that is saying considerable without exaggeration.” 

C. C. HOSTETLER 
High School 
Ravenna, Ohio 








Those teachers who contemplate making a change in 
texts this year will undoubtedly wish to examine a copy of this 
text and are invited to do so. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
THIRD AND VINE STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ADVANTAGE 


Before we cast reflections upon others for ignor- 
ance it is often best to learn how far we had the 
advantage over them in time, environment, op- 
portunity, etc. 

““Who made you?” asked a teacher of a lubber of 
a boy, who had lately joined her class. 

“I don’t know,” said he. 

“Don’t you know? You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, a boy of fourteen years old! Why, there 
is little Dickey Fulton, he is only three. He can tell, 
I dare say. Come here, Dickey. Who made you?” 

“God,” said the infant. 

“There,” said the teacher, triumphantly, “I knew: 
he would remember it.” 

“Well, he oughter,” said the boy, “taint but a 
little while since he was made.” 

KKK 


EDDICATION 
Mistress—Look here Mary, I can write my 
name in the dust on this chest. 
Maid—Gawsh, there is nothing like eddication, 
is there, ma’m? 
aK 


FOOLISH QUESTION 
Oh, Papa, can you tell me if Noah had a wife? 
Certainly; Joan of Arc. Don't ask silly questions. 
*** 
CONFIRMED 


Commercial College Student (who has proposed 
and been accepted)—Goodnight, dear. Directly I 
reach home, I'll write you a letter confirming our 
conversation of this evening. 

kK 


STRANGELY STRANGLED 


Judge—You claim Mr. Winstead nearly strangled 
you and he declares he was on the other side of the 
court at the time. How can you account for that? 

Leon—He threw an egg at me while I was singing 
through a megaphone. 

*#** 


RELATED 


Prof—Now this plant belongs to the begonia 
family. 
Visitor—Oh, yes, and you're keeping it for them 
while they're away. 
OK 


RESENTED INQUISITION 


A mother went into a footwear shop to buy a 
pair of shoes for her little son, who accompanied 
her. 

An assistant came briskly forward and, learning 
the shoes were wanted for the boy, looked at his 
feet intently for a moment. 

“French kid?” he asked. 

“It’s none of your business whether he be French 
= Irish,” flashed the mother. “I want a pair of shoes 
ur ‘im. 


A SUGGESTION 


The presumption is that whenever a suggestion 
is offered someone is going to be benefited. We leave 
it to our readers to decide whether the policeman 
in the following story thought this was true. 

A traffic policeman at a busy crossing saw an old 
lady beckon to him one afternoon. He held up a 
— motor cars, a dray and two cabs to get to her 
side. 

“What is it, ma‘am?” he said rather impatiently. 

The old lady smiled and put her hand on his arm. 

“Officer,” she said in a soft voice, “I want to tell 
you that your number is the number of my favorite 
hymn.” 

KK 


SOME ETHICS 


Little Abie asked his father the meaning of 
“Business Ethics.” 

“Well,” said his father, “I will explain: The 
other day a customer came into the store and bought 
a pair of $6.00 shoes. He handed me a ten-dollar 
bill and I started for the cash register. On the way 
over I noticed that there were two ten-dollar bills 
stuck together. Here’s where the ‘business ethics’ 
comes in—should I tell my partner?” 


KE 
KEEPING HIS WORD 


“My dear,” said a business man to his wife, as 
he was starting for the office, ““don’t expect me home 
very early tonight, as I have to dictate twenty-six 
letters.” 

“All right,” was the response; “but I wish you 
wouldn’t work so hard.” 

He left his office at the usual hour, went to the 
club, and sat down at the card table with three 
others. 

“Just a moment, you fellows, before we deal 
the cards. I’ve got to keep my word with my wife. 
One of you must take down what I dictate: “A, B, 
C, D, 5, F, G, H, .- K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, R, $, 
T, U, V, W, X, Y, Z.” There, those letters are off 
my mind.” 

eee 


SOONER OR LATER 


A man asked an office boy if Mr. Jones or his 
partner reached the office first. “Well,” said the 
boy, “Mr. Jones at first was always last, but later 
he began to get earlier, till at last he was first, 
though before he was always behind. He soon got 
later again and got behind as before, but I expect 
he'll be getting earlier, sooner or later.” 

eo 


TARDY 


A certain country minister posted this notice 
on the church door: 

“Brother Smith departed for heaven at 4:30 
a.m.” 

The next day he found written below: “Heaven, 
9:00 a. m. Smith not in yet. Great anxiety.” 
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20th CENTURY 
Touch Typewriting 


D. D. LESSENBERRY 














Position at the Machine 


GEORGE HOSSFELD, WORLD’S CHAMPION TYPIST 
1918, 1920-21-22-26 


In 20th Century Touch Typewriting accurate illustrations 
enable a student to visualize explanations and to develop 
rapidly a correct technique. From the first picture, showing 
position at the machine, to the last, an actual business letter, 
every step in the work is made clear and definite through 
photographs. 

The use of attractive illustrations is only one of the many 
excellent features of 20th Century Touch Typewriting. If 
you are interested in the others, please write us. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
THIRD AND VINE STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New York City Chicago San Francisco 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted a man to teach bookkeeping and pen- 
manship. Applicant should be between 25 and 
35 years of age. Protestant, progressive, practical 
and loyal. Position offers unusual opportunity 
to the man who has the ability and is willing to 
work hard until he can demonstrate his worth. 
Address, No. 796. 


One of the leading business colleges in the 
South, located in one of the greatest cities in 
the South, wants a high-class field man. One 
ag — get business and make money. Address, 

io. . : 


Wanted a live field man for a business school 
situated in the heart of New York. An excellent 
opportunity for the man who can produce busi- 
+ gh = acquire a share in the business. Address, 

o. " 


Wanted young man with good education and 
good appearance to take charge of field work for 
private school located in one of the largest cities 
of Central States. Opportunity to acquire in- 
terest in school and to become manager after 
proving ability and worth. Address, No. 806. 














Wanted partner with soliciting experience, to 
join me in opening several short term schools. 
Prefer man with car. Must be honest and hard 
worker. Address, No. 807. 


Wanted to hear from capable business college 
man who will make an investment on a partner- 
ship basis. Address, No. 808. 


Wanted Gregg Shorthand teacher, man or 
woman who wants to invest $500 or more. A 
teacher with a good personality and all-around 
common sense can secure an attractive oppor- 
tunity in the Northwest. Address, No. 809. 


Good field man wanted by old established 
business college in Mid-Western State. Good 
territory, g00d proposition. Address, No. 810. 











Large prosperous business school in large Mid- 
West city wishes to secure services of A-1 com- 
mercial teacher to teach 20th Century Book- 
keeping and allied subjects, who would devote 
summer months to dignified field work. Must 


be experienced in both and capable of handling . 


work effectively. Address, No. 811. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to get in touch with a man who wishes 
to lease or sell an established, well located busi- 
ness college. I want a bona fide two or three 
teacher proposition in a city of over 25,000. Prefer 
— or near Southern state. Address, No. 
792. 


Business college man wants to buy, lease or 
rent, all or part interest in a school. Can teach 
all commercial subjects. Two degrees—literary 
and commercial. Address, No. 793. 








Experienced school man and wife want to lease, 
with buying option, reputable school in territory 
which will encourage growth. Can teach all 
courses ourselves. Have field, teaching, and 
executive experience. Address, No. 794. 


Want to buy a business school, located pref- 
erably in Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, est 
Virginia or North Carolina, in whole or in part. 
Address, No. 795. 


An experienced school man who owns real 
estate and is financially responsible, wants to 
buy a good business school at once, with posses- 
sion about July. Prefer good terms, but can make 
substantial cash payment. Give full information 
in first letter, price, terms, etc. Address, No. 819. 


School man experienced in every department 
of business college work, wants to buy school 
with a day enrollment of fifty or more, in a terri- 
tory where the enrollment can be doubled or 
trebled. Central states preferred, but will con- 
sider other locations. Address, No. 820. 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


For sale, half or full interest in business college 
in one of the best communities in Colorado, with 
no competition. City has a a or 15,000, 
six miles from mountains, and the logical terri- 
tory has a population of 50,000 or more. por- 
tunities for good summer school excellent. 
a for eighty students, fine building, 
well located. An attractive business for anyone. 
and a veritable gold mine for man and wife who 
- | instructors. Price $3,000. Address, 

o. 





Come to the “‘Big City’’ where there are oppor- 
tunities! I have a school corner location, New 
York City. Now seventy students—will be one 
hundred fifty in September. Fastest growing 
section of New York. Best reputation. New 
typewriters and uipment. ill sacrifice for 
$6,500. Address, No. 774 





FOR SALE OR LEASE—Immediately—A busi- 
ness college, established fifteen years and well 
known. Indor by the Chamber of Commerce. 
A bargain to the right person. Owner forced to 
give up.teaching. Address, No. 775. 





Money-making Indiana business college. No 
competition, fine open. Will sell for in- 
ventory. Address, No. 776. 





Small school for sale in small New England 
city. Established for over thirty years and well 
known to surrounding territory. Splendid op- 
portunity for man and wife. Rent low and price 
reasonable. Address, No. 777. 





Business college in Mississippi Valley con- 
ducted for more than twenty years with but 
one change in management. Can be handled 
by two teachers. Free of debt and pays well. 
Closest competition seventy-five miles. $2,000. 
Address, No. 778. 





Business University for sale, located in South- 
ern City. New core. Price reasonable. 
Owner must retire. ddress, No. 813. 





If you want to buy a high class secretarial 
school, paying $5,000 yearly in a city of about 
300,000 population, in Southern state, with new 
equipment, modern building, cheap rent, es- 
tablished seventeen years, enrollment 50 for 
$2,500 cash payment, address, No. 814. 





Old established business college. Well adver- 
tised; excellent reputation. Located in Middle 
Atlantic States in city of 65,000. Excellent chance 
for a young man who could take charge of a de- 
partment. Owner having other interests will 
sell half interest. Address, No. 815. 





For sale, part or all of a high grade business 
college in a Central Western city. No competi- 
tion. Annual cash collections $25,000 a year the 
past four years. Annual operating expenses 
about $15,000. Address, No. 816. 





Business college in center of oil and agricultural 
districts in the Middle-West. Net profit last year 
$15,000. Address, No. 817. 





Small school. Exceptional opportunity for two 
persons. No competition. City of 30,000. East- 
ern state. For full information, address No. 818. 





Two schools in Middle West—one established 
thirty-six years, the other fourteen years. Fine 
standing and reputation. Can be bought sep- 
arately or together. Cash or terms or trade for 
eee bonds. Owner retiring and going to Europe. 

ill give possession June 1, 1927. ine oppor- 


tunity. No close competition. Address, No. 822. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 


No. ..... 


Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - Cincinnati, Ohio 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Young lady, with seven years experience in 
teaching commercial subjects, desires a ition 
in a commercial college. Address, No. 779. 





E enced business —_—> manager and 
teacher desires position with good business 
college. Will consider buying or making an 
investment. Address, No. 780. 





A man with executive ability, in ma erial 
work, is available for a position July 1. ve 
had almost twenty years experience as head 
of commercial departments; also five years 
aa as manager of private commercial 
schools. Can teach bookkeeping and account- 
yyy and have B. D. S. degree. 


xpert penman. 
ess, No. 781. 





An experienced high school and business college 
man seeks position. Has been principal, head 
of department, and owner of a business college. 

manage a school or will accept a —— 
ition in any department. Prefer State 
ornia where I reside. Open for immediate 
engagement. Am not asking high salary, but 
permanent position. Address, No. 782. 





Position wanted as manager.of a private busi- 
ness college, or head of commercial or shorthand 
department in private or public school. Ten 

ears experience as manager and ten as owner. 

‘ould consider interest in large school or a 
good small school. Could accept June 1. Ad- 





dress, No. 783. 
Position as commercial teacher in high school, 
college, or good business college. Have had seven 


years of experience in high school teaching, two 
years in college, and about eight years in large 
business college. I am qualified to teach any 
branch of the commercial course, but prefer 
bookkeeping and accounting. Address, No. 784. 





Position wanted as manager of business college. 
Five years experience as principal of bookkeeping 
and shorthand departments, two years as man- 
ager of business college, ome year as public ac- 
countant. If you have a place that will pay better 
than $2400 a year, address, No. 785. 





Position wanted with a reliable business college 
or high school by a lady teacher who is a college 
duate and can teach all commercial subjects. 

ve had several years experience in high school 
and college. Would be interested in buying an 
interest in a good college that is making good if 
located in a desirable location. Address, No. 786. 


Schoolman of ex ence, two years with 
America’s largest c business _ schools, 
seeks new connections, preferably in New York 
City. Can teach Pitman seencemeny and 20th 
Century Bookkeeping. Address, No. 787. 


Young married man with twelve years ex- 

jence desires to become connected with a 

po agg wm agg Fg | 

ccoun an 

allied comanercial subjects. Would consider a 

position where a small investment can be made, 

with a view to purchasing a or entire in- 

terest ina school that will stand a rigid investiga- 

tion. Can furnish excellent references. Will be 
available July 1 or before. -Address, No. 801. 








Position as teacher in a commercial college 
Prefer Nebraska, South Dakota, or Minnesota. 
Thirty-five years of age and married. Have had 
fourteen years experience both as a teacher and 
princi of schools. Looking for a position that 
bag s = opportunity for advancement. Address, 

0. " 





Experienced lady Sn en as teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting and allied sub- 
jects. Address, No. 788. 


A highly successful school man of ae ye 
experience seeks permanent connection with a 
good commercial school. Willing to act in the 
capacity of teacher, salesman, or manager. Would 
eventually consider a part or whole cial 
interest. Parties having something real at- 
tractive need only to reply. Address, No. 789. 








An experienced teacher of commercial subjects 
desires a —— as teacher in a good summer 
school. Familiar with the leading bookk 
systems, Greg¢ Shorthand and Law. Have hi 
state rating and best of technical training. Ad- 
dress, No. 790. 


Position wanted by an experienced commercial 

teacher and solicitor. Prefer portuni to 
— one-half interest in college. po Bn 
o. 4 » 








A school man who can secure, instruct and 
retain students is available for ent em- 
pene beginning next September; thorough 
iterary and commercial preparation in institu- 
tions of renown standing; fifteen years of success- 
ful experience; effective instructor, advertiser, 
correspondent, solicitor, and executive; able in 
all commercial subjects and many of the literary; 
tactful, industrious, and ethical; willing in any 
capacity where results are most profitable. At 
present employed, but desire a change for larger 
sphere of service with investment possibilities. 
Address, No. 860. 





Do you need a commercial teacher, who can 
secure results, for the summer months? If 80, 
a lady teacher of five years experience is available. 
Prefer teaching Bookkeeping, Penmanship and 
a but qualified to teach all commer- 
cial subjects. Address, No. 802. 


Commercial man with a thorough knowledge 
of bookkeeping, banking, accounting, cost ac- 
counting, auditing, commercial law, commercial 
arithmetic, salesmanship, penmanship, type- 
writing, and Business English—holding degree 
and teachers certificate—desires to locate with a 
— school or a business college. Address, No. 

03. 


Wanted position in business college as teacher 
of bookkeeping or accounting, Age 25. College 
| er mage two years experience. Good references. 

efer Southern States. Address, No. 804. 


Position wanted by a young man with B. C. S. 

and C. P. A. degrees. Experienced in teaching 

commercial subjects and in the practice of public 

ae + Available for immediate employ- 
ess, 











ment. Addr No. 805. 





Position wanted by experienced and thoroughly 
cates teacher of bookkeeping, Gree Short- 
, etc. First class sy er high 
school or private school. Very best of references. 
Address, No. 812. 





PRIZE-WINNING LETTER 


Following is the letter which was awarded first prize in the bookkeeping 
contest which closed April 5, 1927: 


Gentlemen: 


It is necessary to state what 20th Century Bookkeeping does for the 
student, because that is the reason for its popularity. With the proper 
guidance, it familiarizes the student with the duties that are essential to 
the running of a successful business, and instructs him in the use of business 
forms of all kinds. In other words, a cross section of the business world 
is laid before his eyes. 


1. The text is prepared for the student and not for the practicing 
bookkeeper. So simple is the instruction that it is within the grasp of every 
normal adolescent, 


2. System and efficiency are watch words in both 20th Century Book- 
keeping and the presentation of facts so that one not familiar with bookkeep- 
ing and accounting will comprehend their meaning. 


8. The many modern time-saving methods introduced are the same as 
those employed by many practicing bookkeepers. 


4. It instructs you to interpret figures as to their real meaning 
to your business. The bookkeeping student of today is the business gan of 
tomorrow. 


5. The quickness of the publisher to insert important relationships 
of bookkeeping to life adds to its value. * 


6. The many illustrations of the text are another reason for its 
popularity. 


7. It assists the individual to better control his income and ex- 
penditures. 


8. It develops the mind, particularly the analytical and imaginative 
qualities. 


9. In no other course in the curriculum can individual differences 
be so successfully handled because it allows the intelligent and more in- 
dustrious ample opportunity to try their wings. 


10. The manual, bookkeeping tests, individual price lists and keys 
all show the spirit of cooperation between the publisher and the teacher. 


Bookkeeping is just history in terms of figures. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Edward Eriksen, 
Sultan High School, 
Sultan, Waeb. 








